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ty Robinson, as KATRIN 
| REMEMBER MAMA, 
sented on Nov. 20, 
50, by Franklin High 
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8), Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
8 Ethe! Roberg, director, 
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A Comedy In 3 Acts 


By MERRITT STONE and FLOYD CRUTCHFIELD 





Books 
85 Cents 


Royalty 
$25.00 








As Produced at the Actors Colony Theater 


This comedy, based on the teen age best seller of the same 
name by Margaret Lee Runbeck, deals with a group of 
American tourists and their amusing dramatic experiences in 
Mexico City. The main interest is provided by three girls 
whose pursuit of romance furnishes the background for a 
number of mirthful episodes. Lambie Prowder wore glasses 
and found Dorothy Parker all too right about them. She had 
brains, but what’s the good of brains to a 16-year-old girl ? 
What she needs is charm and plenty of it, if she is to compete 
with Horty and Corney, two grown up 17-year-olds, with all 
that it takes to make life worth living in terms of attracting 
the other sex. The three girls are packed off with a chaperone 
for a summer of art study in Mexico. 

While the play is told in light comedy vein, with epigrams and 
quips sputtering throughout the action like fire-crackers, it is 
also infused with sympathy for the over-difficult plight of ado- 
lescence, especially when the ugly duckling is struggling to 
become a swan. There are the ingredients that guarantee a 
“hit” with all audiences. There is an exotic background, there 


is “romance” (including moonlight, guitars, and “dangerous” 
Latin-American males); there is dialogue sparkling with humor, 
there is suspense; and there is—to the delight of any High 
School director—one set only. 

The play was originally presented under the direction of 
Michael Fox of the Actor’s Colony Theatre for a highly success- 
ful run of four weeks. 


“Pink Magic” premiered at the intimate actors Colony Theater 
and proved to be a refreshing though madcap comedy.”— Los 
Angeles Times 

“Pink Magic” is well staged in a colorfully lighted Mexican 
decor. All in all, it provides a pleasant evening at the theater.” 
—Hollywood Citizen News 


“I attended a performance of PINK MAGIC and I want to 
tell you how much I enjoyed it. It was original and very 
refreshing. As one of my party said, ‘it was like a breath of 
fresh air. ”—Robert Mitchell, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





Caught In the Villain’s Web 


OR MORE SINNED AGAINST THAN SINNING 


By HERBERT E. SWAYNE 


Hissing, booing and cheering! Audiences will revel in the 


chance of applauding the persecuted heroine and the manly 


hero, and of booing the heavily moustached villain. Felicity 
Fair, and down-trodden heroine, is a trained nurse. She is sent 
to the Larkfield mansion to attend Mrs. Regina Larkfield, a 
hard-hearted society matron. Regina is pretending to be ill 
in order to force her son, Malvern, he of the manly bosom, to 
marry the scheming Nella Hargrave. But Malvern takes one 
look at the beautiful Felicity and falls desperately in love with 


4 MEN, 6 WOMEN e 


INTERIOR @© MODERN COSTUMES e BOOKS 85c 


A Meller Drama In 3 Acts 


her. Felicity sadly informs Malvern that she can never marry, 
for she cannot remember a thing that happened prior to a 
train wreck five years earlier. She doesn’t even know her real 
name. This is duck soup for the eavesdropping and unscrupu- 
lous villain. The rogue confronts Felicity, saying that she is 
his legal wedded wife, and then schemes to catch our un- 
fortunate heroine in his web. But fate steps in and all his 
nefarious schemes are thwarted. 


@ ROYALTY, $25.00 





Send for the 1951 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 





25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


(Founded 1830) 


7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Alt I See H... 


FROM AN INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE PROGRAM 


“A country could be perfectly gov- 
erned, immensely powerful, and without 
poverty; yet if it produced nothing of its 
own architecture, sculpture, music, paint- 
ing, or in books, it would some day pass 
into the twilight of history, leaving only 
the traces of a creditable political 
record.” —Booth Tarkington 


COURAGE 


“‘We must learn again that the basest 
of all things is to be afraid. Man will not 
merely endure. He will prevail. He is 
immortal because he alone among crea- 
tures has a spirit capable of comparison, 
sacrifice and endurance.” 

—William Faulkner 


ON NATIONALISM 


Eleanor A. Wright, Sponsor of Troupe 
463, stresses the nationalism of our or- 
ganization in her recent letter: 

“‘Pickstown, the newest town in South 
Dakota and the home of the Fort Ran- 
dall Water Reservoir and Dam project, 
has, in its population of 3000, employees 
from every state in the Union. Therefore 
membership in our National Thespian 
Society includes students from many 
states. For instance one of my students 
who saw the picture of the Thespians of 
Muscatine, lowa, in a recent issue of 
Dramatics, exclaimed, ‘’| know all of 
those kids; | used to go to school with 


them !°’ 
. * 


STILL GROWING 

To date 40 high schools have es- 
tablished new troupes since July 1, 1950. 
There are now 1109 troupes in our 
organization. By June 30 our member- 
ship should reach nearly 1150. We have 
come a long way since 1929 when this 
organization was founded with 71 charter 
members. We have a long way to go 
too, for there are over 25,000 high 
schools in our country. If each troupe 
were to sell the aims and ideals of our 
Organization to surrounding schools in 
county or state, we would be closer to 
our goal. Will you help ? 


MARCH 1-31 
This month is International Theatre 
Month — are you observing it? 


FOURTH DRAMATIC ARTS 
CONFERENCE 
it’s 1U in ‘52. 
—Leon C. Miller 


IN MEMORIUM 


Mr. Lee Owen Snook, whose 
death occurred Sunday, February 
11, 1951. Mr. Snook was founder 
of Row-Peterson’s Division of Dra- 


ma, Editor-in-Chief of Row-Peter- 
son's house organ, LAGNIAPPE, 
and wrote professionally under 
the name of Charles Quimbly 
Burdette. 
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Training High School Actors 
tor College Dramatics 


By JOE ZIMMERMAN 
School of the Theatre, Temple University 


During the past several years, the 
Temple University Theatre has de- 
veloped an expanding Workshop Thea- 
tre program in addition to the Theatre's 
regular series of major productions. An 
important feature of this Workshop 
which has significance for high school 
dramatics directors is the fact that these 
productions are cast entirely or almost 
entirely from the freshman group at 
Temple. Consequently, during the last 
year, for example, the Theatre staff has 
had an opportunity to watch and work 
with well over a hundred freshman ac- 
tors in seven full-length productions 
ranging from original plays to Twelfth 
Night and Joan of Lorraine. Those of 
us who have worked with this program 
have, therefore, more opportunity to ob- 
serve the capabilities and shortcomings 
of young actors just out of high school 
than is generally granted to the college 
director. 

As a result of this observation, we 
at Temple have become more than aware 
of three major shortcomings on the part 
of our beginning actors. Whether high 
school dramatics directors — generally 
overworked to the point of desperation 
— can remedy this situation is beside the 
point in this discussion. We set them 
forth for whatever value they may have 
for people working with high school ac- 
tors. 

The first of these shortcomings com- 
mon to college freshman actors can be 
stated briefly: poor speech! Too many 
college freshmen, however alert and in- 
telligent they may be, reveal by their 
tryouts that they simply cannot speak 
the English language. Their articula- 
tion is poor; they mumble, omit final 
consonants, frequently have objection- 
able regional characteristics, and tend 
habitually to mispronounce simple, com- 
monly used words. These faults are bad 
enough in everyday speech; when they 
are imposed upon an audience in an 
auditorium situation, they mean that plot 
lines will be missed, an audience unim- 
pressed, distracted, and finally apathetic. 

Too many college freshmen trying out 
for plays have voices which are thin, 
lacking in resonance, range, or variety. 
Such a voice means that the actor will 
seldom be pleasant to listen to, and 
almost never impressive. Few college 
freshmen, whatever their high school 
training, have any capacity for the pro- 
jection that is necessary in the theatre; 
they either play their parts unheard, or, 
in the attempt to project, force their 
voices to become so high and shrill that 
they no longer have variety or emotional 
coloring. 
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Directors of course differ on the ques- 
tion of teaching speech to a cast; some 
are willing to undertake this basic prob- 
lem along with all the others of directing 
a play; many, with much justification, 
feel that they have enough to do in 
getting a play on stage without teaching 
speech on the side. But if we recognize 
the fact that few high school actors will 
become college actors, and still fewer 
college actors will ever become pro- 
fessional actors, we must admit that help- 
ing our casts to acquire adequate speech 
is far more important to their personal 
development than teaching them acting 
techniques or subleties of characteriza- 
tion. 

Very possibly, real improvement in the 
speech of high school actors will come 
only when the dramatics director is re- 
lieved of the major burden of speech 
training by a school-wide curricular pro- 
gram in speech. It would seem that 
eventually school administrators (even 
in the Eastern States!) must come to 
recognize that training in speech is as 
important to the student’s development 
as training in written English, not only 
in high school but also at the elementary 
level. High school dramatics directors 
might help their plays more than they 
realize by working for sound required 
courses in speech in their schools. 

A second major shortcoming which we 
find in college freshman actors is their 
inability to translate the words in the 
printed script into real experiences of 
life. Consequently, our freshman pro- 
ductions are frequently characterized by 
the commonest fault of amateur acting: 
they are completely unconvincing! The 


individual eats, sleeps, laughs, cries, 
lives his life, but when he is confronted 
by these same experiences in a script, 
he acts as though hé had spent all of 
his life in a vacuum ! 

This is a strange phenomenon. When 
a cast member enters a rehearsal room 
on a blustery winter day, anything he 
says about the weather will be real, 
natural, convincing — it will ring true, 
But, ten minutes later, when he must 
enter a warm set perspiring under the 
weight of his overcoat, the same com. 
ment memorized from a printed script 
will come from his lips devoid of con. 
viction, the inflection unnatural, the tim. 
ing stiff and artificial. We all are per. 
petually saying “Hello” to each other, 
but just put the word on a printed page 
and most college freshmen will read it 
as though they’d never greeted a friend 
before in their lives. 

Plays are written which are artificial 
in plot and superficial in characteriza. 
tions, and a good many high school 
groups from time to time present such 
plays. But any good play is based on 
real characters having experiences which 
are common to most of us; few moments 
in few plays call for experiences beyond 
the maturity of most high school stu. 
dents. 

To improve the acting of the college 
freshman appreciably, high school actors 
must be taught the experience basis of 
the dramatic situation. They must leam 
somewhere in their careers that the line 
is not the important thing, that what the 
character says is often not the important 
thing; plays are built on things happen. 
ing to characters or characters doing 
things to other characters. And generally, 
these things which happen or are per- 
formed have about the same effect on 
the characters that they would have on 
the boy or girl playing the part. 

A third shortcoming of beginning col- 
lege actors, presumably a result of their 
high school dramatics training, is the 
“recreational” attitude which they take 











Harold Conrad as ‘’Death”’ and Melvin Jacques as ‘Duke Lambert’’ in a scene from Decth 
Takes a Holiday, a presentation of Thespian troupe 838, West Allis,. Wisconsin, Central 


High School. 


Miss Constance Case, Thespian Troupe Sponsor, was the director. 
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The cast, choruses, and orchestra of the all-school original musical comedy, Ropin’ a Star, 
of the William Penn Sr. High School (Thespian Troupe 520), York, Pa. 
Hallock, Thespian Troupe Sponsor, assisted by Edward Walters, was the director. 


Miss Margaretta 








toward theatre work. We cannot help 
wondering if high school dramatics di- 
rectors are aware that a major problem 
confronting the college director who 
works with a freshman cast is that of 
re-training his cast in their attitude 
toward their work. Virtually every cast 
of college freshmen must be taught — 
and the teaching is frequently not easy 
- that putting on a play is not “play,” 
that deadlines for the learning of lines 
must be met, that late entrances and 
missed cues are not amusing, and that 
absences from rehearsals are inexcusable. 
We can't help wondering occasionally 
just what goes on at a high school play 
rehearsal. Of course there are exceptions: 
high schools where theatre work is ap- 
proached in a serious manner and high 
standards are maintained. The National 
Thespian Society seems to be one of the 
major reasons for the growing number 
of these exceptions. But the number of 
people who try out for college plays with 
a free-and-easy attitude toward their 
responsibilities to the production is far 
too large. 

High School dramatics has had to 
defend itself much too often. If there 
ae values in dramatics for the student 
who has no professional aspirations or 
interests, surely one of these values is 
taining in responsibility. After all, per- 
formance dates must be met, and the 
actor walking out on stage before an 
audience cannot hide his lack of prepa- 
tation, his irresponsibility at rehearsals, 
his “postponing” of the learning of lines. 

One of our great national dangers is a 
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citizenry who persistently and habitually 
pass off their responsibility. Since dra- 
matics or theatre at any level is essen- 
tially a group activity, there are few 
better situations in which to teach stu- 
dents that they are and must be re- 
sponsible to their fellows. An individual's 
attitude toward a production is not his 
own business solely; having willingly un- 
dertaken a role, he does not have the 
right to work at it or play at it, whichever 
he chooses. Since his attitude must make 
the work of the others in the cast either 
easier or harder, his responsibility to 
them cannot be avoided. 
Responsibility and maturity are not 
easy things to teach; now and again 











Scene from Seventeenth Summer as staged by 
the Ensley High School (Thespian Troupe 258), 


Birmingham, Alabama. Miss Florence Pass, 
Thespian Troupe Sponsor, was the director. 


student, teacher, and production must 
suffer when drastic measures are re- 
quired. But these attributes must be 
taught—more depends on it than the 
quality of a few productions. Dramatics 
directors might find their administrators 
a good deal more sympathetic if they 
were convinced that the dramatics pro- 
gram actually is training students in re- 
sponsibility. 

These then are the chief shortcomings 
we find in our college freshmen, coming 
to us from their high school dramatics 
programs. If we, high school and col- 
lege directors alike, can teach our casts 
to speak so that they are audible, under- 
standable, and occasionally impressive, 
if we can help them know and under- 
stand the real experiences which lan- 
guage symbolizes, and if we can teach 
them to be responsible to their undertak- 
ings, we will have helped them become 
considerably better actors, and vastly 
better human beings. 





Order Your Copy Now — Revised Edition 


DIRECTORY OF STAGE EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


This extremely valuable source of information 
has just been revised under the editorship of 
W. Fredric Plette, Little Rock Junior College. 
The names and addresses of some two hundred 
firms are listed. A “must” for every theatre 
director and dramatics teacher. 


Price, 25c 


(Ten or more copies all sent to one address, 
15 cents per copy, remittance with order.) 
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Richer by Experience 


By E. VALERIE JENKINS 
Sponsor, Troupe 591, Clearview High School, Lorain, Ohio 


Most plays seem to have a production 
problem of one kind or another, depend- 
ing on the talent and facilities at hand. 
Sometimes these problems seem unsur- 
mountable, but I have yet to find a play 
that I really wanted to do in which the 
problem was so great that there was 
no solution. 

One play which almost proved too 
much of a challenge was Poor Mad- 
dalena by Louise Saunders. This one- 
act play is in three scenes, two in the 
land of fantasy and one in Italy. One 
is intended to be an indoor realistic 
scene; the other two are outdoor sets. 
A change of costumes and props offers 
additional problems plus several difbh- 
cult technical effects. 

When we finally decided that Poor 
Maddalena was destined to represent 
our school in the coming play contest, 
we were not only confronted with the 
problems the playwright had for us, 
but I had created one of my own, a 
double cast. 

The play, as written, has three charac- 
ters: Pierrot, Pierrette, and Bumbu, 
which can be a boy or a girl. 

In one cast appeared a boy and girl 
who had worked well together on 
another contest play. Bumbu, in this 
group, was a girl with a lovely deep 
voice and excellent enunciation. The 
other cast had in it a girl who read 
much poetry into the lines, but who was 
larger than I had wanted Pierrette. The 
boy in this group was unusually grace- 
ful but couldn’t read the lines with any 
appreciable beauty. In this cast Bumbu, 
a boy, had an excellent feeling for the 
part, but his enunciation was poor. 

One girl, the larger one, eliminated 
herself by skipping several rehearsals. 
This left me with five hardworking hope- 
fuls fighting for the coveted honor of 
being in the contest play — with only 
three roles to fill. 


The first cast seemed to meet the 
speaking, acting and physical require- 
ments best, so we retained them as a 
group. The two remaining boys we 
used as Bumbu’s helpers. (This is a 
very convenient trick to employ. It is 
especially adaptable to plays that are 
not realistic.) By chance, they happened 
to be the most graceful of the entire 
double cast. These boys knew their 
shortcomings and fully understood why 
they had lost out to the other, but were 
delighted with the possibility of remain- 
ing in the cast, even without spoken 
word. These two added characters 
helped solve many a problem. 

The contest rules stated that only one 
set could be used. We arranged to have 
Bumbu’s helpers make the changes in 
props before the audience; thus it be- 
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came part of the play and we avoided 
the danger of being disqualified. 

Still another technical problem was to 
be solved. The directions call for a pink 
door, flat on the floor, opening to the 
world. This is to be center stage, and 
so much of that action and many of the 
lines revolve around “the door to the 
world,” “the key to the world,” and see- 
ing what's on earth that we couldn't find 
anything that was quite as effective as 
a trap door. Trap doors on high school 
stages are indeed rare, so that was out 
of the question. We practiced with that 
door everywhere. Finally we decided 
to use a platform placed upstage center, 
half out from a partly drawn cyclorama 
curtain. The backing was a large blue 
drop. This added to the feeling of space, 
and when Pierrot and Pierrette went to 
earth they seemed to float into the air. 
This platform made a delightful entrance 
for Bumbu and helpers as well. It, how- 
ever, presented another problem when 
the play was taken for state competition. 
Platforms and other such unusual 
scenery devices are not allowed. Since 
Bumba had to have a place to rest dur- 
ing scene two and for effective entrances 
and exits an elevation of some kind 
was most desirable, we took along a 
very small pair of steps, — elevation 16”, 
width about 20”. Not much in com- 
parison to a roomy platform, but it 
served the purpose. 

To solve the indoor-outdoor combina- 
tion of scenes we decided to make both 
out-of-doors. For the land of fantasy we 
used white slightly stiff curtain material, 
four yards square, which was thrown 
over a small tree. We obtained a small 
sumac tree without leaves, made a sim- 
ple standard for it and hung a few leaves 
left over from a previous play on its 
branches. This, with curtain material 
thrown over it, constituted the beautiful 
ethereal looking rose tree which was 
necessary in the land of fantasy. We 
fastened paper roses every ten inches 
all around the edge of the material, so 
it gave the effect of fairly dripping with 
blooms, and dotted more rases over the 
entire spread. To correspond with that 
and at the same time cover a bench, we 
used a two yard square of the same ma- 
terial and covered it with hearts of vari- 
ous sizes using the same color to match 
the roses and padding them to give 
them more interest. 


To change this scene of fantasy to 
that of realism, Bumbu’s helpers, at sig- 
nals from Bumbu, went through simple 
ballet steps, one whisking the cover from 
the tree, the other from the bench. In 
whirling around, the material wrapped 
about them like huge shawls. Thus the 
scene in sunny Italy, which had been 





originally planned by the playwright for 
an interior, took place in a simplified 
court yard. One or two lines about sit- 
ting at the table for a cool drink were 
cut and that was all that was required. 


To change the scene back to the land 
of fantasy, Bumbu gave a signal and the 
two helpers with swaying ballet move- 
ments replaced the covers. 

The moon which was supposed to have 
been a “round pasteboard moon” was 
changed to a large beach ball painted 
yellow. The word “painted” was sub- 
stituted in Pierrot’s line. It was supposed 
to have hung from above on a gold cord, 
which would have been difficult to han- 
dle with limited time between plays and 
it would have been more difficult to get 
rid of when changing to the scene on 
earth. We therefore hung the beach ball 
moon from a red velvet ribbon tied to 
the end of a ten foot fishing pole. Bumbu 
took the fishing pole from its place in 
a flag standard and put it over her 
shoulder for the scene on earth and re- 
placed it at the end for the land of 
fantasy. Bumbu and helpers remained 
on stage, almost motionless, during the 
earth scene. 

Still another problem was Bumbu’s 
drum. The script says, “hear my drum 
—it shouts not of mediocrity —.” It was 
evidently intended to be a bass drum, 
but the only drum we could locate had 
“Clearview High School” written on 
both sides. We decided on cymbals. 
The word “cymbals” does not fit so well 
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THIS IS IT! 


The most delightful laugh provoking 
three act comedy ever written ! 


“SUMPLY’ JUPITER” 


KURTZ GORDON 


You won’‘t believe it’s possible for 
all the silly things to happen to four 
such swell people as Abby, Dot, Pat 
and Bob while they are trying to 
crash Broadway. Their landlady is 
stalking them for back rent, and when 
they are down to their last dollar, 
they become innocently, yet miracu- 
lously, involved in the funniest kid- 
napping this side of insanity. You'll 
never guess how they finally make 
the grade, and you'll double up with 
laughter at their gay antics and cheer 
them at the final curtain. 


8 Women — 4 Men — Simple in- 
terior. Books, 60c — Royalty, $10.00 
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Pierrot, Pierrette, and Bumbu, characters of the one-act play, Poor Maddalena, by Louise 
Scunders, as presented by the Clearview High School. 
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in the line, but they fit much better in 
the trunk of a car. Now that we have 
produced the play a number of times 
Im glad we had to change. Think of 
the contrast ! — bright shiny instruments 
which gleam as they crash Bumbu’s en- 
trance, or an ordinary drum that booms. 
Not only that, but the cymbals gave the 
helpers something else to do while it 
left Bumbu’s hands free for movement. 


When it came to costuming, we were 
confronted with more difficulty. The 
script was not explicit, but I knew Pier- 
rot and Pierrette usually appeared in the 
black and white diamond cloth. It was 
too late to send for the material, so I be- 
gan my rounds of department stores. | 
found not one clerk who had ever heard 
of the type of material I wanted (al- 
though it was this year’s most popular 
print). I finally purchased inexpensive 
black satin and white satin. Pierrette’s 
bodice was white satin with each sleeve 
of one yard of cheese cloth. Her skirt was 
large black satin petals worn over a 
very full white cotton skirt which had 
been used in other plays at our school. 
We decided to keep this skirt which she 
had rehearsed in, because it whirled so 
nicely. Pierrot’s shirt was a T-shirt with 
the same type sleeve as Pierrette’s. His 
trousers were black satin, slightly snug 
at the ankle. The black satin of both 
costumes was dotted with white tassels 
made from heavy crochet cotton and fas- 
tened so they would swing with the 
motion of the body. Not until I saw 
the tassels in action was I convinced 
that the costumes were as nice as if they 
had been made of the diamond cloth. 
Both costumes were such that their 


clothes on earth could be worn over 
m. 
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Bumbu’s helpers eventually became 
known to the cast and production staff 
as “the union boys.” Because the short- 
ness of time did not permit us to order 
tights, we had to buy long underwear 
and dye it gray to suit our taste. Socks, 
dyed to match, served as shoes. To the 
elbow, ankles and head bands we fas- 
tened bits of florist ribbon. They wore 
short tunics to protect their modesty. We 
preferred a stylized Sultan’s costume to 
the clown outfit for Bumbu. 

I am sure the students and I had a 
great deal more satisfaction from doing 
this play with its many problems than 
we would have from a play we might 
have produced with less work and worry. 
Each problem solved, each challenge 
met, made richer my experience, the 
student’s education, and resulted in a 
successful production. 
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* JUNIOR IS A GENIUS 
Robert St. Clair — 6M, 5W. 


Homer, the Genius, breaks into every- 
thing including the print, with his many 
ideas for making money; the wind-up 
proves Homer not such a bad business 
investment after all and he is at last, 
King Bee to all. Fun for cast and 
audience. 
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* MEET ROMEO MORGAN 
David Atlee Phillips — 6M, 6W. 


Big Shot Bryan, is the star of the local 
High School sports, drama, and Senior 
Prom. However, this play ends differ- 
ently, with a human touch, when Bryan’s 
meek father and obscure brother, “steal 
the show!” 


12 copies required. 
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* MARGIE AND THE 
WOLF-MAN 


Robert St. Clair — 3M, 6W. 


In this play the Wilson Family is the 
center of action when younger Sister 
Margie discovers a robbery! A carnival 
“fake” wolf-man and his pistol packing 
readheaded accomplice make things hot 
for a while for the Wilson’s. 


10 copies required. 
Price 60¢ per copy. 
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Augustin Daly and his Company 


By PAUL MYERS 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, New York 18, N. Y. 


In the foregoing article in this series 
of considerations of acting companies, 
we visited the Lyceum Theatre in Lon- 
don during the tenancy of Sir Henry 
Irving. Let us journey back across the 
Atlantic to our own country. During 
many of the same years of Irving's ac- 
tivity in the theatre an outstanding 
troupe existed here. New York City was 
their headquarters, but they traveled all 
across the United States and even played 
in some of the European capitals. The 
manager of this company was Augustin 
Daly. 

Augustin Daly was born at Plymouth, 
North Carolina, on July 20th, 1838. 
While he was a very young boy, it was 
his privilege to see a production of 
Rookwood, in which James E. Murdoch 
played the dashing highwayman, Dick 
Turpin. Augustin’s brother, Joseph 
Francis Daly, reports in his THE LIFE 
OF AUGUSTIN DALY that the effects of 
this performance “aroused in Augustin 
at once the spirit of the theatre. He 
devised performances in our woodhouse 
to the satisfaction of our small neigh- 
bors.” 


I shall not recount in detail how Daly 
progressed from producing plays in his 
backyard to the managership of theatres 
here and abroad. It is all delightfully 
told in the book by his brother from 
which I have quoted. After a brief 
period in journalism, he turned to writ- 
ing and adapting plays. His adaptation 
of Mosenthal’s Deborah (re-titled Leah 
the Forsaken) was the first work to win 
him wide acclaim. On December §8, 
1862, Kate Bateman appeared as Leah 
in the play in Boston, and a month later 
(January 19, 1863) played at Niblo’s 
Garden in New York. The play was an 
instantaneous success. 


It was not until 1869, however, that 
Daly was in a position to acquire a 
theatre of his own. In that year he 
acquired the Fifth Avenue Theatre in 
New York from Jim Fisk, Jr. His pro- 
spectus for the new venture was startling 
— even for that day when theatre man- 
agers varied their fare more considerably 
than today. In it, he pledged himself 
to “the production of whatever is novel, 
original, entertaining and unobjection- 
able, and the revival of whatever is 
rare and worthy, in the legitimate 
drama.” 


One of his first moves was to engage 
a company. Here notes a disparity in 
theatre practice of Daly’s day and our 
own. Theatre managers today first locate 
a script which holds promise and then 
cast the roles as carefully as possible. 
Daly engaged a first-rate acting company 
and then found plays for them to do. 
It was common practice at that time — 
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copyright regulations being almost non- 
existent — to adapt plays to a company. 
A theatre manager would secure copies 
of a play which was a hit in London and 
rewrite it to fit the needs of his company. 
Daly made a lot of these “adaptations.” 

Daly acted very wisely in forming his 
first company. He engaged for it several 
actors who had been long favorites of 
New York audiences but, because they 
were growing older, had not been very 
active in the theatre. Among these were 
George Holland, who had retired from 
the company of Wallack’s Theatre; Clara 
Jennings, once a leading lady at Wal- 
lack’s; Mrs. G. H. Gilbert; Daniel H. 
Harkins, who had acted in support of the 
great American tragedian, Edwin For- 
rest. These veterans of the theatre were 
supported by the most promising young 
actors Daly could engage. Among the 
unknowns in the company were Fanny 
Davenport, Agnes Ethel, and a comedian 
from the burlesque houses, James Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis was destined to become one 
of the brightest stars in Daly’s future 
activities. 


Can the young actors among you imag- 
ine what it must have been like for 
young Jimmy Lewis to have the oppor- 
tunity to work with the actor from the 
Forrest company? Not just to walk 
across the stage in a production in which 
the veteran Thespian appeared, but to 
study a part under him and to watch a 
play grow in his company — this is how 
great actors were made. 

On the evening of August 16th, 1869, 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre's first Daly 
production was unveiled. The offering 
was Tom Robertson’s Play. The Fifth 
Avenue Theatre was not located in the 
heart of the theatre district and — in 
midsummer — it was only half filled. 
In spite of a cast which today almost 
makes one choke with wonder, the words 
“A Daly Production” did not yet have 
the magical power to evoke a full house. 
This production was followed with the 
same dramatist’s Dreams, in which James 
Lewis played the first of his long series 
of lovable roles. On October 4, 1869, 
Daly presented the first of his Shake- 
spearean revivals. Mrs. Scott-Siddons ap- 
peared as Viola in Twelfth Night; Agnes 
Ethel, who had played the leading role 
in the first Daly production, Olivia; 
James Lewis, Feste; and Harkins, Orsino. 
The nucleus of the Daly company was 
being formed and strengthened. 


It is difficult not to dwell at length 
upon each of the succeeding productions 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Each had 
about it a distinctiveness and artistry. 
The audiences began to enjoy returning 
to the theatre. It was fun to see Lewis 
in a new role and Miss Ethel in a dif- 


ferent gown. The Daly productions were 
beginning to have homogeneity. Very 
few of us have been privileged to have 
access as audience to a stock theatre 
where week after week the same acting 
company presented a new play. I can 
recall one such in a remote part of New 
York which I visited regularly while 
still a boy. It was great pleasure to watch 
the company assume a new set of cir- 
cumstances each week. While one had 
favorite plays and never forgot how the 
principal comedian played a role in that 
or the other production, one relished 
seeing a new play. The recollection of 
the old added something to the new. 
This was the kind of audience Daly was 
building up. 


On New Year's Day, 1873, the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre suffered a devastating 
fire. Theatre fires were then all too re- 
current, and the loss was almost always 
considerable. This instance was no ex- 
ception. Daly immediately contacted the 
famous New York merchant, A. T. 
Stewart, who owned the only theatre 
which was untenanted at the height of 
the season. This was the New York 
Theatre, where the famous melodrama, 
Under the Gaslight, had been produced. 
Daly acquired this theatre and set upon 
immediately to make it look as much 
like the Fifth Avenue Theatre as was 
possible. He wisely understood the need 
of preserving the feeling he had built up. 

The new Fifth Avenue Theatre — and 
the house in which most of Daly’s ti- 
umphs took place — stood at the corner 
of Broadway and 28th Street. The build- 
ing no longer stands, but I can remember 
how it appeared. In my very young days 
it was a combination movie and vaude- 
ville house — a part of the Proctor’s cir- 
cuit. Later it became a burlesque thea- 
tre, and in my college days I can recall 
seeing such names as Margie Hart, 
Gypsy Rose Lee, Stinky and Shorty, and 
Carrie Finnell placarded across the 


front. Not very many years ago it was 
demolished. 


The opening of the new theatre took 
place on the night of December 3rd, 
1873. The play was Bronson Albery’s 
Fortune, a now forgotten piece. Some 
idea of the place which Daly and his 
company held in the community can 
be gathered from the fact that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote an address for 
the occasion. Half of this was spoken 
by Fanny Morant, who introduced Mr. 
Daly from the stage. The second half 
was then delivered by Frank Harden- 
bergh. During the succeeding week - 
in addition to the Albert play — the 
following works were performed: Old 
Heads and Young Hearts, London As- 
surance, New Year's Eve, and Alixe. 


During the next several years the real 
attraction at Daly’s theatre was _ the 
company. Very often the plays were 
woefully lacking as dramatic works, but 
they were display pieces for the Daly 
company. This is not true of all the 
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Mr. Daly reading a new play to his company. 





productions. Among the works presented 
by Daly one can find The School for 
Scandal, The Belle’s Strategem, Pique, 
The Squire by Pinero. Handsomely 
staged revivals of the plays of Shake- 
speare were presented; as, As You Like 
It, The Taming of the Shrew, Measure 
for Measure, Romeo and Juliet, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, The Merchant 
of Venice, Love's Labour's Lost, and 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


The peak of Daly’s career was reached 
during the latter part of the 1880’s. The 
Daly company during this period could 
boast of ’'Ada Rehan (perhaps the most 
outstanding of the comediennes of the 
American theatre), Virginia Dreher, 
James Lewis, Charles Wheatleigh, John 
Drew, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, Otis Skin- 
ner, Bijou Fernandez, Charles Fisher, 
Phoebe Russell, Effie Shannon, May Ir- 
win, William Collier (who had been call- 
boy in the theatre and had played the 
Page in the induction of The Taming of 
the Shrew). The list grows almost too 
long to attempt and begins to sound like 
an honor roll of the American theatre. 


When one begins to examine the en- 
suing work of some of these, the effect 
of Daly begins to be appreciated. Look, 
for instance, at the career of Otis Skinner. 
He first appeared in a Daly production 
in October, 1884. The play was one 
of Daly’s adaptations from the German, 
entitled A Wooden Spoon. Skinner re- 
mained a member of the Daly company 
for the next four years during which he 
played a tremendous variety of roles: 
Lysander in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Master Page in The Merry Wives 
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of Windsor, Capt. Renseller in Nancy 
and Co., Horace Vale in The Magistrate. 
Later under his own and other manage- 
ments Skinner was to play Kismet, The 
Honor of the Family, Blood and Sand, 
Sancho Panza, Shylock in a great revival 
of The Merchant of Venice with Maude 
Adams as an unforgettable Portia. Today 
his daughter, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
keeps alive the family tradition in the 
theatre. Her work both as actress and 
dramatist harks back to those glorious 
days at Daly’s. 


John Drew’s career in the theatre and 
his relationship to the Barrymores of our 
day is too well known to discuss in the 
limited space available. Little Willie 
Collier, the call-boy of Daly’s Theatre, 
was to become one of our theatre’s most 
beloved comics. His son and namesake 
also carried along the tradition. Effie 
Shannon was one of the first of my thea- 
tre favorites. Consider the vast number 
of young actors who have played in 
companies with Otis Skinner, John Drew, 
May Irwin and Ada Rehan.. Each of 
these touched upon the Daly tradition 
and carried it along. This lineage will 
never end for a new begins where the 
veteran leaves off. 


Augustin Daly was one of the first 
American managers to carry the glories 
of the American theatre abroad. Daly’s 
Theatre stands in London today, a living 
monument to his work in the British 
capital. The Daly companies played 
the length and breadth of our own coun- 
try and in many of the European centers. 
London became almost a second home 
for Daly’s activities. In very much the 





same manner as did Charles Frohman 
a few years later and Gilbert Miller in 
our own day, Daly shunted successes 
back and forth across the Atlantic. He 
would bring the New York hits to the 
— and the London hits to the United 
tates. 


It was Daly too who helped Edwin 
Booth back into the theatre after the 
tragic act of John Wilkes Booth. Public 
sentiment after the death of Lincoln 
forced Edwin Booth into retirement. The 
foremost American actor, perhaps of all 
time, was forced to live out of the public 
gaze. Largely through the efforts of 
Daly, his return to the theatre was ef- 
fected, and Booth was able to fulfill the 
great promise of his career. 


Many have charged that Daly was the 
first of the businessmen in the theatre 
— that he was intent merely on making 
a fortune. This is not true! He did 
amass a fortune through his theatre en- 
terprises and did know the value of the 
box-office. He was not, however, in the 
theatre only for the money. He had a 
true theatre feeling and an enthusiasm 
for the theatre. He was a theatre writer, 
a producer, a director, a talent scout, an 
agent, and a theatre owner. He under- 
stood fully all the workings of all the 
ramifications of the theatre and its allied 
arts and crafts. He forwarded a mighty 
tradition in the theatre of both the 
United States and the world at large. The 
conceptions evoked by the phrase “The 
Daly Company” will always be some- 
thing for those in the American theatre 
to work toward. 








Television: Techniques and 


Appreciation 
Article V: Writing tor Television 


By SI MILLS 
Department Editor, The Radio Program of the Month 


lf one thinks of television as being 
a baby in swaddling clothes, it becomes 
much easier to be forgiving of its short- 
comings. After all one doesn't expect 
great things of a newborn babe; it is 
only when he has grown some that he is 
demanded to meet certain standards of 
dress and behavior. Like an infant, there 
is a tendency at the beginning to imitate 
the parents; as, theatre, movies, and 
radio. Television in its early days is 
doing much that is imitative. There are 
various quiz shows, variety programs, 
and concerts. One might say that video 
now is nothing more than a combination 
of other fields of entertainment. If it is, 
then television is missing its mark; and 
the person writing TV scripts have far- 
ther to go than they believed. The peo- 
ple doing scripts are the basic molders. 

The television writer is no different 
from any other kind of writer in what 
he says, but the tools used to display 
his wares aren't the same as they would 
be elsewhere. People generally would 
object quite strenuously if one told them 
they were watching (or reading, or 
listening to) a story written according 
to formula. They don’t like to be told 
that what they are getting each time is 
the same. Nevertheless, the variations 
they see are actually slight. 

To illustrate that each field of enter- 
tainment is only slightly different 
from the rest there is the case of 
Edgar Allen Poe. Here is an example 
of a man who wrote for one medium — 
the short story. He believed that nothing 
extraneous should be introduced, that 
everything should be contributory to the 
mood, should be the logical means to 
the logical end. That philosophy is still 
true, although it was conceived a hun- 
dred years ago. The works of Poe have 
been adapted for both radio and tele- 
vision. The fact that a common thread 
unites all fields has made his works 
easily adaptable. He was great in one, 
and so he can be great in all. 


As a matter of fact, since the medium 
of television is so new, with a scarcity 
of writers who know its needs and pos- 
sibilities, there is great reliance on the 
other lines of writing — fiction in the 
form of short stories and novels, the 
movies, and just about any other of 
which one can think. “Adapting” is the 
present keyword. A program like “Studio 
One,” a leader in TV’s dramatic field, 
features almost completely the adapted 
story. The chief writer for the stanza 
is Worthington Miner, the program’s di- 
rector. Who could know better than 
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the director what is acceptable and what 
can be accomplished by the camera? 
Here we have a case of a man knowing 
what techniques to employ for his par- 
ticular medium. When television's need 
far scriptwriters is decently met, there 
will be a limited need for the man who 
specializes in fixing what someone else 
originally wrote. There will be a need 
for people who can show us characters 
and situations that they have themselves 
created, and at the same time employ the 
special techniques necessary for tele- 
vision. 

The big problem now is that television 
can afford to pay little for any of its 
employees, and thus it is not very at- 
tractive to the neophyte. The idea of 
waiting for a day of reckoning does not 
attract many people to the medium. But 
what is necessary right now for the neo- 
phyte television writer ? 


First, he must be able to tell a story 
well, well enough to make others in- 
terested in what he is saying. His ma- 
terial must be so written that the aver- 
age person can watch and believe; there 
should be no obvious contrivances. If 
the would-be author is poor at devising 
dialogue or making good dramatic form, 
he can always work with someone tu- 
tored in that direction; but he must be 
able to conceive the original story. Lis- 
ten to the “soap operas” on radio. These 
stories are the constant target of ridicule, 
but we must admit that these stories are 











Peagy Wood, actress featured in a long list 
of stage and musical comedies, stars in CBS- 
TV's “‘Mama.” 


mighty convincing. The listener can 
identify himself with the characters; he 
knows them well. They live next door 
or down the block, if not in the very same 
house. Television writers have to create 
this kind of character, the one you do 
or might know. 

And as important as the factor of 
character is that of conflict. No one is 
interested in a person whose life is a bed 
of roses, who is not troubled by some 
outside force. Thereby any story, be 
it complete in one showing or serialized, 
is concerned with a problem confront. 
ing the chief protagonist. In fact it is 
through this method of meeting the con. 
flicts that one learns the personality of 
the character, and learns too the third 
important factor: setting. 

One thing the television writer hes to 
learn is that his characters canno! be 
hideously deformed, since they are being 
seen as well as heard. One may siress 
not physical, but mental deformity. Here 
is one of the differences between tele. 
vision and radio. In the latter one 
might be told that so-and-so is pock- 
marked or that he has a particular type 
of physical deformity. The imagination 
of the listener and the dialogue are the 
shapers for what the listener “sees.” In 
video the audience does see; and the 
appearance of such a character is a 
breach of good taste. What is more it 
might make resentful or self-conscious 
those persons who actually suffer from 
such disfigurements. 

The writer must remember that his 
material is going into the home and thus 
must not be offensive. He should be 
careful about references to narcotic 
addiction, religion, insanity, crime, and 
sex. Remember that as a people we are 
bound by a moral code and look witb 
disfavor on anything that comes out- 
side that code. An author for television 
could quickly alienate people if he were 
to make crime look lucrative. It is 
generally preached that “crime does not 
pay.” To those who point to Robin Hood 
or Jimmy Valentine it can be answered 
that they were characters who were 
basically good. Nothing has ever been 
written extolling Al Capone or “Pretty 
Boy” Floyd, although there is a certain 
amount of moral indignation, a very 
definite and not-to-be-disregarded cry 
about the quantity of crime stories | eing 
presented on both radio and TV. 

What one writes in the form of dra- 
matics might be roughly classifie i as 
being unit drama, episodic seria, 0 
serial drama. Briefly, these forms may 
be described in this way. 

The unit drama is a separate entity. 
Its only connection with the proyram 
presented the week before at the same 
time is that the openings and closing 
are identical. This is a way of achieving 
recognition for the series. In all other 
respects, the show is complete withit 
itself. The characters are introduced - 
characters you have never met before 
and will not meet again. Their conflict 
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Oblivious to the mounting dudgeon displayed 
by Eva Gabor, Hungarian film star, Burgess 
Meredith and Gloria McGhee engage in a 
romantic tete-a-tete during a light-hearted mo- 
ment in “‘L‘Amour the Merrier,’’ premiere of- 
fering of ‘“The Silver Theatre’’ on CBS-TV. 








is presented and a solution found and 
activated between the first curtain and 
the last. In this category may be put 
such shows as “The Kraft Theatre” and 
‘Studio One.” 

In the episodic serial there is found 
the same set of major principals that 
you meet every week. The story is com- 
plete each week, revolving about their 
materials and tribulations. The advan- 
tage of an episodic serial is that emphasis 
may be placed on characters. One learns 
to know and like them; story makes little 
difference. A good example of this type 
would be Man Against Crime starring 
Ralph Bellamy as Private Detective Mike 
Barnett. 

The serial drama known best on radio 
as “the soap opera,’ is aimed primarily 
at the housewife. As it stands she may 
turn up the radio good and loud and go 
about her usual housework. There is no 
interference with normal chores while 
she is traveling the thorny path with the 
heroine, crying with and feeling for her. 
If you believe this to be over-emphasiz- 
ing, then read the series called “Soap- 
land, U.S.A.” by James Thurber. In 
television, which requires visual atten- 
tion, the “soap opera” as we know it 
now just cannot be if we wish to avoid 
domestic strife. There are two possible 
solutions. First, serial dramas must be 
broadcast in the evening so that they 
would not interfere. Or there may be 
developed a television “soap opera” that 
nee’ not be watched to derive enjoy- 
ment. The “sight” might be left out of 
the “sight and sound” combination with- 
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out serious impairment, although it 
would be preferable to receive both. 

Once he has decided on the form 
in which he will set his story, the writer 
for TV must remember the limits of the 
camera tube. Since it cannot focus 
properly on more than one action at a 
time (as was pointed out in the previous 
article ), it is up to the one who manipu- 
lates the characters to see that there are 
no scenes in which a multiplicity of ac- 
tions, especially important actions, takes 
place. This separation of actions cannot 
be attained at the cost of continuity. The 
theatre may take an intermission for the 
cast to change costumes or for a new 
set to be put into place. The movies 
need only resort to the cutting room. On 
radio there are no costumes and no sets. 
Only in television is it a very real prob- 
lem, placing hurdles in the way of the 
writer. 

Something else of which the writer 
must be wary is stagnation. Not only 
must his plot move, but his characters 
must be given a certain amount of ac- 
tivity. For the most part, the viewer 
wants a show with action, one that does 
not grow tedious with its inactivity and 
talk. George Bernard Shaw is one of the 
exceptions. The people in his plays are 
mouthpieces, indulging only in conver- 
sation; but there are few Shaws. Play- 
wrights for the most part are compelled 
to keep their characters moving if they 
are to keep the attention of the audience. 
At the peak of activity there is the 
knock-down, drag-out fight, or whipping 
out of a gun. At the very least — and 
how many times have you seen this 
one ? — the chief personality has some 
idiosyncrasy, like tugging at an ear-lobe 
to indicate thinking. In other words, 
there is a physical sign of thought, and 
stagnation is avoided. 

TV scripts are not particularly easy to 
write; but then writing for any medium 
is not exactly simple. It can be said, 
however, that this is interesting work, 
having more body and reality than radio, 
greater scope than the stage. However, 
there are many devices that can be used 
to make the writer's work less compli- 
cated. The networks should establish 
some form of on-the-job training so that 
novices anxious to learn the many tricks 
of the trade can be properly taught. 
Many capable writers are turning away 
from television because they are afraid 
they will have to starve while learning. 
Now is the time to catch these would-be 
writers, before they have acquired tech- 
niques that would interfere with their 
becoming good TV writers — techniques 
they would have to unlearn before they 
could work in video. 
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Stage Lighting 
for High School Theatres 


By JOEL E. RUBIN 
Director of Lighting and Sound, Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Thorough understanding of both the 
play and the manner of production is 
the first step to be taken in working on 
the lighting layout. This understanding 
will be gained from reading the script, 
from conferences with the director and 
scene designer, and will often be deep- 
ened by careful attention at rehearsals. 
It is the business of the lighting designer 
to be as familiar with the play as he 
would expect the star actor to be. 

Will the play be produced with every 
attempt at realism (hence demand natu- 
ralistic elements in the lighting), or 
will it make no attempt to present real- 
ism (in which case the lighting can 
become abstract)? ‘This is essential for 
the designer to know so that he can 
indicate the degree of realism or ab- 
straction. 

The director and the actor may be 
primarily interested in adequate visi- 
bility lighting that fulfills the obvious 
script demands; the scene designer's 
main concern may lie in the overall 
composition of the stage picture; the 
playwright (on an original) may desire 
that the lighting act as an instrument of 
mood to express his script values. The 
lighting designer knows that he must 
convey all of these only as they enhance 
the play. Eventually his decision should 
be determined by conference with the 
director. The resulting compromise 
should be satisfactory to both the man 
responsible for the lighting design and 
the one responsible for the entire pro- 
duction. 

With these introductory remarks in 
mind, we can turn to consideration of 
a typical lighting problem, a melodrama 
— one act interior — realistic production. 
Such a production was the House of the 
Basilisk, which had its premiere at the 
Yale University Theatre in 1950. The 
“Basilisk” photographs accompanying 
this article can be used throughout for 
reference. 

Realistic script demands indicated day, 
late afternoon, and evening scenes. The 
scene designer provided motivation for 
light within the room by specifying floor 
and table lamps for night use, and a set 
of French doors by which daylight and 
sunlight could enter during the day. A 
certain amount of stage business dealt 
with the turning on and off of the lamps, 
and during the day scenes, the use of 
draperies could darken the room. 

These are very simple script demands 
to follow. The job of the lighting de- 
signer becomes that of supplying a suf- 
ficient level of illumination together with 
such naturalism as will give evidence to 
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the time of day, and also show a response 
to the stage business. 


Basic Illumination Level 


The basic illumination level can be 
supplied by the front lights from beam 
(downstage areas ) and light bridge (up- 
stage areas). | 

In order to insure a fairly even distri- 
bution of light, the downstage positions 
may be conveniently divided into three 
overlapping parts, each part being cov- 
ered by two ellipsoidal units mounted 
on either side by a 45 degree angle to 
the front of the area, and a 45 degree 
angle to the horizontal. 

The reasons for this particular place- 
ment of units seem not too clear at first. 
If we remember, however, either the 
daylight or lamplight is striking the 
actor, we also realize that only one side 
will be bright, the other will show a 
shadow which is in direct opposition; 
that is, 180 degrees apart. To present 
this on the stage would mean that half 
the audience would see mainly the 
shadow while the other half would see 
mainly the light. The effect, extremely 
plastic, might be interesting to the audi- 
ence for a time, but eventually would 
become tiresome, and to part of the 
viewers, disturbing, because it represents 
a real lack of adequate visibility. There- 


fore two units are used on each area 
so that no matter which way the actor 
turns on stage, he is illuminated to al] 
sections of the theatre. One of these 
lights may be placed in a warm (light) 
color, the other in a slightly cooler 
(shadow) color. 

The upstage areas are similarly coy- 
ered. These, using fresnel units, also in- 
clude the lower steps and hall archway. 
Thus four areas may be deemed as 
necessary for adequate coverage. 

In this case the basic illumination was 
provided by a total of fourteen units, 
Emphasis should be placed upon the 
position of the instruments and the light- 
ing angle rather than upon the type of 
unit employed. Thus the substitution 
of PAR reflector lamps, or other equip- 
ment for those specified, will be easy. 


Plastic Light 


To increase the plasticity of the light- 
ing effect, more mounting positions were 
utilized. Each tormentor (cross-lighting 
position) held four ellipsoidal spot 
lights so hung that they covered the 
entire acting space, upstage and doyn- 
stage, on the far side. 

Stage battens were used as mounting 
positions for additional spotlights over 
each lamp in the room. With the lamps 
serving as their motivation, the spotlights 
were pointed directly downward, cre- 
ating highlights on the heads and shoul- 
ders of the actors below. The effective- 
ness of this lighting is shown by the 
similar and much-used technique of 
movie back-lighting. 


Out-of-doors Illumination 


The French doors upstage led to 
an outside porch, a garden wall, and the 
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Drawing of the complete stage lighting used for House of the Basilisk, which had its premiere 


at the Yale University Theatre in 1950. 
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city beyond (skyline groundrow, and 
cyclorama). This outdoor view was 
utilized as one of the most direct ap- 
proaches toward’ indication of the time 
of day. 

Darhee the early afternoon scenes, 
a strong, intense, extremely directional 
light was focused onto the porch and 
inner hall. The daytime photograph 
indicates the highlights created by this 
simulated sunlight. Since rays of actual 
sunlight are parallel, hence cast a single 
and not a multiple shadow, and since 
no stage lighting instrument can do more 
than approximate these parallel rays, it 
is important to place the unit serving 
such a purpose as far offstage as possible 
in order that the effect of multiple shad- 
ows be reduced. This is especially im- 
portant when more than one instrument 
is used in creating the effect. It is also 
essential to hang all such units as closely 
together as they can be hung. 

The night-time lighting on the porch 
was furnished by a striplight section 
mounted slightly upstage of the porch 
area so as to give a backlight. One cir- 
cuit of this striplight served to provide 
daylight illumination for the late after- 
noon scenes. 

Offstage Areas 


The cyclorama and the city groundrow 
were each illuminated by separate strip- 


light sections lamped with PAR units. 


In the daylight scenes each section was 
maintained at equal brightness so that 
the entire perspective was visible; at 
night only the cyclorama was lighted 
and the city silhouetted against the sky 
to provide the necessary illusion. The 
effect could have been increased by the 
use of small translucent windows in the 
backdrop to indicate the night lights of 
the city. 

The office (stage left), while only in 
use for a few moments, was illuminated 
by floodlights so that it would not appear 
to be a black hole when the door was 
opened. In addition, one entrance 
through the office door was of such im- 
portance that a front special and a back- 
lighting special were installed. The night- 
time photograph shows the effects of 
these units upon the actors near the door. 

Floodlights illuminated the hallway 
(stage right), and flight of stairs leading 
upward was also the recipient of careful 
attention. Note the change of distribu- 
tion in this last area between the day 
and night pictures. The even diffuse 
illumination of daytime is motivated per- 
haps by a hall window at the top of the 
stairs, while the sharp nature of the eve- 
ning distribution is due to a ceiling fix- 
ture in the hall landing. These effects 
also helped to create the time illusion 
so necessary to the script. 

Of special interest are the room lamps. 
Although they provide the only motiva- 
tion for the light in the room at night, 
they were not allowed to become so 
bright in comparison with the rest of 
the visual field that they would draw 
attention to themselves. So that no dis- 
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Day and night time scenes for House of the Basilisk, an original play produced at the Yale 
University Theatre. Setting by Phillippe DeRosier; lighting by the author. 








tracting spill light would hit the walls 
or ceiling of the set, the top of each lamp 
shade was carefully masked out. 


Color 


The use of colored mediums in the 
production was determined by the real- 
istic motivation. Special lavender as the 
cool acting area color, and a light scarlet 
(affectionately known as b....d am- 
ber) for the warm color, seemed to be 
the logical choices because they could 
work during both day and night scenes, 
thereby saving a color change. Further- 
more, these colors mix well, provide a 
pleasant sense of contrast, and also yield 
some gain in plasticity over two more 
similar colors. The lavender side was 
held slightly on dimmer during the day 
scenes, and the scarlet dimmed some- 
what for the night scenes. The small 
resulting change in balance was suffi- 
cient to give actors and setting an en- 
tirely different tonality as another dis- 
tinction between day and night. 


Incidentally it is well to know that 
lavender, being a mixture of red and 
blue, can serve not only as a cool color 
but as a warm one; and we shall see in a 
later article, it can also be a neutral 
between a cool and warm color. 


The cross-lighting units were provided 
with a light blue medium. The blue 
supplied a contrast to both the scarlet 
and lavender, and was also instrumental 
in yielding cool relief to the scarlet- 
lavender mixture which at times might 
have become overwarm. 


The plain incandescent color of the 
sunlight units proved appropriate; there- 
fore the use of color mediums with those 
units was not warranted. In general 
practice stage convention has usually dic- 


tated the use of one of a range of light 
to red ambers for sunlight motivation. 

Night-time colors were produced by a 
light blue, a rich dark blue, and a third 
circuit of clear lamps in the striplight 
(also used during the day scenes ). These 
colors were able to transform the light 
blue-gray of early evening to the darker 
blue-black of the late hours. 

The hallway and office floodlights were 
used either without color, or with the 
light, special lavender. Often there is 
some difficulty in matching the color ton- 
ality of offstage zones with that of the 
acting areas. In this case, however, the 
incandescent color was in pleasant agree- 
ment with the combination used within 
the room. 

In the next article, we shall develop a 
lighting layout for the frequently found 
exterior setting of the presentational type 
of performance. 
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The Styles of Scenery Design 
FALSE PROSCENIUM AND SCREEN SETS 


By WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH 
Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 


The false proscenium is really a carry- 
over from the seventeenth century Res- 
toration theatre, which featured a large 
apron projecting in front of the curtain 
line and a deep proscenium arch, usually 
the same depth as the apron. Boxes for 
the aristocrats were built in the upper 
half of the arch, putting them right on 
the stage as it were. Underneath the 
boxes were stage doors, used by the 
actors for exits and entrances to the 
apron. Today we do not place a portion 
of our audience on the stage, but, when 
occasion demands, we sometimes revive 
the notion of a proscenium that is deep 
enough to contain openings for the 
actors. Because the regular proscenium 
arches of our modern theatres are not 
built thus, we are forced to build a so- 
called “false” proscenium of scenery, 
modeled after the proscenium of the 
old Renaissance theatre. 


The false proscenium is located down- 
stage and, along with it, the playing 
area in the rear of the stage is set with 
a variety of types of settings: unit, cur- 
tain, screen, prism, or permanent set. 
Just like the setting in the rear, the false 
proscenium may be designed and treated 
in a variety of styles, just as long as it 
harmonizes with the rest of the stage 
setting. Most frequently, perhaps, it has 
a formalistic flavor—straight lines; plain, 
dark colors, like the draperies; openings 
of classical arches; and so on — because 
the curtain, unit, screen, prism, or per- 
manent set which is best combined with 
a false proscenium will so often be of 
the impressionistic-formalistic style. But, 
on the other hand, it may just as easily be 
designed stylistically or theatrically —as 
it is, for example, when one paints a gay 
copy of the ornate nineteenth century 
theatre with its typical artificial back- 
drop and wing set. Thus the former 
style will be adaptable to such classical 
plays as those by Shakespeare, whereas 
the latter style will be useful in anything 
from Restoration comedy, through 
Moliere and Sheridan, down to nine- 
teenth century “melerdrammers” like 
The Drunkard or Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. 


The false proscenium is most helpful 
when it has a draw-curtain set up right 
behind it. This curtain has the purpose of 
dividing the stage area into an inner 
and outer stage. In a Shakespearean 
play, for example, or in any play with 
similar frequent changes of locale, a 
scene is played before the curtain in the 
false proscenium area, using the en- 
trances in the proscenium; and, at the 
same time, the setting behind the pro- 
scenium curtain in the rear of the stage 
is being changed or prepared for the 
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following scene. This alternating of 
playing areas allows a more continuous 
flow of action from scene to scene, much 
as Shakespeare himself achieved when 
he alternated his scenes between the 
inner and outer stages. Furthermore, 
additional changes in locale may be ef- 
fected by filling the proscenium openings 
with different plugs: doors, windows, 
fireplaces, and niches for other furniture 
groups. In this way both inner and outer 
stages are capable of being rearranged 
to suggest scene changes. (See Figure 1) 
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Figure 1: A simple setting, showing a false 
proscenium with arches into which various plugs 
may be inserted, the proscenium curtain, and a 
formalistic arrangement in the rear of a plat- 
form, step unit, an archway, and two columns. 











In short, the small amateur stage will 
often find it impossible to do The Taming 
of the Shrew or The Rivals if it must 
set all scenes on its stage proper; but 
it should be able to manage them with 
far less difficulty and expense by using 
the false proscenium with a variety of 
plugs for its openings, plus the pro- 
scenium curtain and a simple, semi — 
or non-realistic set in the rear. This is 
the basic principle upon. which Stewart 
Chaney has built his many fascinating 
and fluid settings for the Theatre Guild’s 
productions of Shakespeare, such as The 
Winter's Tale and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 


The false proscenium may be built 
new, or it may be devised from the old 
regulation flats on hand. Two large door 
flats, set perpendicular to the footlights 
on either side of the stage behind the 
front curtain and joined together at the 
top by plain flats of the same width, 
will make a very satisfactory false pro- 
scenium. The stock plugs which are 
normally used with these door flats will 
also be satisfactory, though new ones 
may have to be built for greater variety 
or special scenes. If no stock curtains 
are available for the draw-curtain just 
behind the false proscenium, it may be 
made of any cheap material. Commer- 


cially dyed cuttun or outing flannel, iz 
dark colors, will usually work nicely, 
or plain unbleached muslin may be used 
and painted with a variety of appropriate 
designs: abstract design motifs of the 
period; symbols which reflect the mood 
or theme of the play, such as a coat-of.- 
arms; or scenic impressions. Regular 
analine dyes, such as Diamond cyes, 
should be used instead of scene paint 
in order to keep the curtain flexible and 
less bulky; the dye is applied with brush 
or spray just like the scene paint. Where 
money and time are no object, several 
curtains may be used, as in the Chaney 
productions; in this way each curtain 
may be more specifically designed as the 
proper background for the scene in 
which it is used. Greater variety is ob- 
tained in the production as a whole, as 
well as better interpretation of the in- 
dividual scenes themselves. 


Screen Sets 


Screens provide many variations ip 
usage which place them among the 
most adaptable and useful of scenery 
pieces. They usually have one factor in 
common: no matter how many are used 
or in what way they are used, they 
only partially cover the stage and require 
curtain backgrounds to complete them. 

There is no standard size for screens, 


this being determined by many _indi- 


vidual factors: the size of the playing 
area, the height of the stage, the intricacy 
of the set’s design, and the origin of 
the screens themselves. If they are built 
new, the screens may range anywhere 
from two to six feet in width and from 
six to fourteen feet high. If they are 
temporary screens made from scenery 
pieces on hand, their size will vary ac- 
cording to the character and original 
purposes of the stock items. Thus, regu- 
lar plain flats may be hinged together 
into screen units, and their height is 
determined by the regulation height of 
each stage’s flats. Other materials may 
be used equally well: An extremely use- 
ful screen set at Marietta College is 
made from the framed, fiber-board 
panels which were used by a local shop 
to display wall-paper samples. Wicths 
of the panels may vary according to 
need, and not even the heights of the 
panels need always be uniform. For 
example, one may use a pyramid eficct, 
with the center panel ten feet high and 
the succeeding pairs of panels on either 
side of it each one or two feet shorter 
than the previous pair. Screens ay 
number anywhere from two panels to 
ten or twelve, depending upon size nd 
use. 

Since screens are again basically :on- 
realistic in character, it is wise to k2ep 
them within the bounds of sugges’ive 
realism at most or, better still, to acopt 
one of the completely non-realistic sty les. 
Child-like peasant designs, painted fvee- 
hand in bright primary colors, can «ive 
the screens a stylized flavor, while dis- 
torted garish abstractions and symbols 
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suggest the expressionistic. Flat, dark 
colors, entirely without designs, will help 
the screens to blend with formalistic 
stages, especially if the color is the same 
as that of the curtains. Often the final 
character of the screens is indicated by 
the style of furniture and set dressing 
used with them. 

Screens may serve an infinity of pur- 
poses: to suggest buildings on a street 
or the corners or angles of a room; to 
hide the openings in one scene so that, 
when they are uncovered in the next, 
a change of locale is implied (See Figure 
2-A); to hide furniture or larger perma- 
nent scene pieces, such as fireplaces or 
plaiforms, during certain scenes when 
they are not used; to furnish solid back- 
ings behind which characters may exit 
and from which they may enter; to break 
up the regular shape of a curtain set and 
give it more variety and character; to 
set mood and atmosphere according to 
the styles in which they are decorated; 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

‘he least elaborate screen is the two- 
fold. Two or more may be used, depend- 
ing upon size of the stage and other fac- 
tors, and they may be set up in limited 
sections of the stage only or strung out 
at intervals across the entire stage. 
Larger screens may number many more 
panels, especially when of narrow width, 
and may stretch clear across the rear and 











Photograph 8: A setting for the peasant cottage in Acts | and III of the children’s play, More 
Straw For the Scarecrow. Because this play also went on tour and demanded easy transporta- 
tion and quick assembly, the sets were done in simple screen units which were a combination 


of bright theatrical painting and suggestively realistic furniture. 


The kitchen is made 


up of two screens of three panels each, eight feet high, and turned in at the ends so that 
they form a set actually only a little over six feet deep. The door and windows are canvas- 
covered frames just the thickness of the flats themselves; no thickness pieces were used. 
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Figure 2: Two uses of screens: A) to hide two 
of the permanent doors of a set when they are 
not used so that in the next scene, when they 
are uncovered and the other doors hidden in 
turn, the change of locale is clearly indicated; 
and B) to furnish a simple background for a few 
furniture pieces and to provide a boundary to 
the playing area which is to be used. 
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down the sides, giving a fairly solid, 
suggestive realistic effect. In such cases 
greater suggestions of realism may be 
acquired by placing small props, such 
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as wall brackets or pictures, on the 
screens and setting furniture pieces 
against them in the niches and corners 
they form. For more theatrical settings, 
these same objects may be roughly 
sketched or painted on the screens. It is 
wise never to go too far in the attempt 
at realism, for making screen sets too de- 
tailed and complete destroys their in- 
herent quality of simplicity, which is ex- 
actly what the designer wishes or needs 
to gain by their usage. If a realistically 
detailed screen set is as complicated as 
the regular box set and, in addition, 
looks very much like it, then why not use 
the regulation box set to begin with? 
(See photograph) 

In The Faithful Simonson demon- 
strated the effective use of screens: The 
Japanese locale was often characterized 
by nothing more than a background of 
simple screens with stylized Japanese de- 
signs and scenes on them. In his pro- 
duction of The Failures he again used 
screens to achieve the epitome of sugges- 
tive realism: a three-fold screen with 
travel posters tacked to it and a couple 
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of straight benches in front of it gave a 
perfect impression of a railway depot. 
In the road-show tour of The Patriots, 
the home of Alexander Hamilton was 


suggested by a long screen of highly pol- 
ished wood panels (very narrow and 
about six feet high) which stretched 
across the rear and furnished a back- 
ground for the divan and several chairs 
in the foreground. (See Figure 2-B) 
Candelabra brackets on the screens, with 
small tables beneath them, heightened 
the suggestive realism. 

The advantages of screens are many: 
average cost; frequent re-use, requiring 
little more than repainting and reassem- 
bling into different sized units (unless 
they are of most unusual design, of 
course); easy shifting and storing; and 
the greatest advantage of all — using 
them, in a variety of styles of design, for 
producing plays of many scenes which 
might otherwise be quite unmanageable 
on the small stage. 

*NOTE Drawings reproduced from Scenery Design For - 
the Amateur Stage, by W. J. Friederich and J. H. 


Fraser (N.Y., 1950) by special permission of The 
MacMillan Company. 
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Part of the dramatic arts exhibit by the Thespian Troupes present at the Northwestern 
Conference. Left, Miss Jean Olsen, student of the University of Washington School of Drama; 
right, Miss Mary Corkins, Secretary of the University of Washington School of Drama. 











NORTHWEST REGIONAL THESPIAN CONFERENCE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 17-18, 1950 


By SHIRLEY WOMSLEY 
Secretary, Troupe 207, Mount Vernon, Washington 


The University of Washington, well- 
known for its excellent School of Drama, 
was the setting for the Northwest Re- 
gional Thespian Conference, November 
17 and 18, 1950. Twenty-three Thes- 
pian troupes and twenty-two sponsors 
from the states of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho attended the conference, 
which opened at noon Friday, Novem- 
ber 17, and closed at 5:30 P. M. Satur- 
day, November 18. The total number of 
high school students present was 243. 

Registration was held in the main 
‘office on the fourth floor of gracious 
old Denny Hall, which houses the Uni- 
versity's School of Drama. Registration 
was handled by members of Thespian 
Troupe 207, Mount Vernon, Washing- 
ton, the host troupe, and was supervised 





by Mr. George A. Hodson, regional 
director from Mount Vernon (Skagit 
Valley Junior College), and Miss Mary 
Corkins, secretary of the School of 
Drama. 

Conducted tours of the campus were 
offered to the visiting Thespians during 
the registration period Friday afternoon. 
Two School of Drama productions were 
presented to the conference delegates 
Friday evening. Some of the Thespians 
attended the performance of You 
Touched Me at the Showboat Theatre 
and the remainder of the group attended 
the Penthouse Theatre presentation of 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. These two 
unique theatres are owned and oper- 
ated by the School of Drama and pre- 
sent six performances a week. The 














Minor Miracle, presented at the Penthouse Theatre during the Northwestern Conference 
by Troupe 651, Miss Fern Trull, Sponsor, of Grants Pass, Oregon, High School. 
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Penthouse Theatre is especially out- 
standing as its auditorium is circular, 
and all plays presented there are done 
in arena style. 


Saturday’s session opened at 9:30 
A. M. with a general assembly in Denny 
Hall. Mr. George Hodson presided. A 
general welcome from the host troupe 
was given by A. J. Showalter, president 
of that troupe. Mrs. Doris Marshall, re- 

ional director for Montana (Helena) 

elivered “Greetings from Montana.” 
“Greetings from Idaho” were presented 
by Lawrence Acre, president of Troupe 
190, Couer d’ Alene, Idaho, and Mrs, 
Virginia Tokos, sponsor of Troupe 925, 
Forest Grove, Oregon, added “Greet. 
ings from Oregon.” 


The conference was then divided into 
five sectional meetings. The section en- 
titled “Acting” was led by Professor 
Robert Gray, director of Lady Winder- 
meres Fan. “Directing for the High 
School Theatre” was led by Professor 
Donald Harrington, an associate pro- 
fessor of the School of Drama. 


“Radio Drama in Todays High 
Schools” was under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Edwin H. Adams, assistant pro- 
fessor of the university's radio depart- 
ment, Professor John Ashby Conway, 
also an associate pares of the school, 
was in charge of the discussion group 
on “Technical and Art Problems in High 
School Drama.” 


The four above-mentioned meetings 
were held in the University’s beautiful 
new Student Union Building. The re- 
maining section, “The Penthouse (arena) 
Style of Production in the High 
School,” was held in the Penthouse 
Theatre, with Professor Glenn Hughes, 
executive director of the School of Dra- 
ma, as the leader. 


One of the main events of the two-day 
affair was the All-Conference Luncheon, 
held at 12:30 P. M. Saturday in the main 
dining room of the Student Union Build- 
ing. 

Toastmaster of the luncheon was Pro- 
fessor Glenn Hughes. Greetings were 
extended by Dr. Lloyd S. Woodburne, 
Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Washing- 
ton. Mr. Hodson introduced the guests, 
who included Mr. Leon C. Miller, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Thespian Society and editor of 
Dramatics Magazine; Dr. Bosman, head 
of the National Theatre of South Africa, 
and Mr. Sidney Stende, newly ap- 
pointed regional director for Washing- 
ton, who will succeed Mr. Hodson on 
January 1, 1951. 


Mrs, Virginia Elas, sponsor of the host 
troupe 207, Mount Vernon, Washington, 
introduced the troupes and _ sponsors 
present. Sponsors were Mrs. Brumback, 
Nyssa, Oregon; Mr. Matson, Portland, 
Oregon; Mr. Stende, Prosse, Washing- 
ton; Miss Trull, Grants Pass, Oregon; 
Mr. Carver, Sunnyside, Washington; 
Mrs. Heidbreder, Tacoma, Washington; 
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A Kentucky Maiden’s Prayer Or The Awful Deed of Silas Snagster, presented at the Penthouse 
Theatre during the Northwestern Conference by Troupe 640, Mrs. Genevieve Luckey, Sponsor, 
of Columbia High School, Richland, Wash. This original drama was written by Thespian 


Herbert Bullard. 








Miss Adley, Port Orchard, Washington; 
Mr. Bell, Richland, Washington; Mrs. 


Cadle, Kirkland, Washington; Miss 
Nelson, Auburn, Washington; Miss 
Snowden, Tonasket, Washington; Miss 
Brooks, Chehalis, Washington; Mrs. 


Flint, Milwaukee, Oregon; Mrs. Sparks, 
Portland, Oregon; Mr. Leonard, Omak, 
Washington; Miss Brown, Wenatchee, 
Washington; Mrs. Tokos, Forest Grove, 
Oregon; Mrs. Southworth, Silverdale, 
Washington; Mrs. Elas, Mt. Vernon, 
Washington; Miss Larson, Kennewick, 
Washington; and Miss Gray, Belling- 
ham, Washington. (Delegates from 
Couer d’ Alene, Idaho, and one troupe 
from Tacoma, Washington, had no 
sponsors present. ) 

Entertainment at the luncheon was 
furnished by three School of Drama 
students. 

Several one-act plays were presented 
arena style at the Penthouse Theatre 
Saturday afternoon. A Kentucky Maid- 


en's Prayer or The Awful Deed of Silas 
Snagster by Thespian Herbert Bullard 
was presented by Troupe 640 of Rich- 
land, Washington. Minor Miracle by 
Verne Powers was the presentation of 
Troupe 651, Grants Pass, Oregon. Troupe 
545 presented a condensed version of 
Mother Is a Freshman. (Port Orchard, 
Washington.) 

Mood Piece by Stanley Richards was 
presented by Troupe 492 of Sunnyside, 
Washington. Tacoma, Washington’s 
Troupe 821, presented Overtones by 
Gerstenberg. 

These one-acts were given critical 
comment by Professor Kenneth Carr, 
following the performances. Mr. Sid- 
ney Stende acted as host. 

An exhibit featuring individual dis- 
plays from all Thespian troupes attend- 
ing and a general open house were held 
at Denny Hall during the conference. 

Hosts for the conference were Pro- 
fessor Glenn Hughes and Mr. Hodson. 











Registration for the Northwestern Conference sessions takes place in the University of 
Washington School of Drama office. Mr. Hodson is standing right in the grey suit. 
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WHY NOT 
A CLASSIC? 


Acquaint your students with the best in 
literature. Pauline Phelps, a playwright 
“of no mean ability,“ has dramatized 
some of the best stories of all times into 
plays that are giving satisfaction to 
hundreds of schools. Here are a few 


of the titles. 
2 
3 ACT PLAYS WITH 
ROYALTY 
JANE EYRE. 5m. 7f. Int. Royalty, 
$10.00 ah tai ee 


LITTLE MINISTER. | ‘(Based on J. M. 
Barrie's book.) 6m. 6f. Int. Royalty, 
| ae : ... .85e 


3 ACT PLAYS WITH NO 
ROYALTY 


(Performance requirements, cast copies 
only) 


ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. 8 m. 
Pg NE ares s | eee eer corer ne 85c 
HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. 6m. 5f. 
(The spelling match and the trial pro- 
vide opportunities for extras — some 
of whom have short speeches.) . .85¢ 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 6m. 6f. Int. 
85 
.85¢ 
Int. 
85c 
RUGGLES IN THE REAR. A heart interest 
play arranged from “The Bird’s Christ- 


mas Carol’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
P Mpe es eas at ke tee cw es 85c 


LITTLE WOMEN. 4m. 7f. Int. . 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 6m. 8f. 


FOR PLAY CONTESTS 


(One act plays without royalty) 


BISHOP AND THE CONVICT. The fam- 
ous story of “The Bishop’s Candle- 
sticks’’ from ‘’Les Miserables’’ by Vic- 
tor Hugo. 3m. 2f. Int. 25 min. A 
2 Se ary Or oe 5 ae OREN. ie 50c 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 5 m. 
2 f. or by easy doubling 3 m. 1 f. Int. 
SRE Se Ty en es een 50c 


TELL-TALE HEART. 4m. From Poe’s 
dvammelie G00... . 5... ia ccs 50c 


TOM SAWYER WINS OUT. 4 m. 4 f. and 
extras. Int. 30 min. 


VIOLIN MAKER OF CREMONA. An 
adaptation of the play by Francois 
Coppee. 3m. 1 f. Int. 30 min. . .50¢ 


For these and many other good plays 
see our catalog. 


WETMORE 
DECLAMATION 
BUREAU 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Director of Dramatics, Northeastern State College 
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This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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Staging MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN 


(As produced by the Senior-Junior Classes of Winchester High School, Winchester, Mass. ) 
By THOMAS A. MORSE 


Director of Dramatics and Radio, Winchester, Massachusetts. 


MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN, a play in three acts, 
dramatized by Perry Clark from the story by Raphcel 
Blau. Six men and nine women, modern costumes and 
setting. Royalty, $25.00. The Dramatic Publishing 
Company, 1706 South Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, i. 
Suitability 

This play is ideally suited for high 
school dramatics groups. It is well writ- 
ten with bright lines and familiar situa- 
tions. The cast, in most instances, can 
readily appreciate the various characters 
and finds real opportunity to project 
themselves into their portrayal. The 
play offers nothing offensive throughout 
the three acts. The lines are relatively 
short giving it a bright pleasant tempo. 
It has definite audience appeal and of- 
fers situations that can be and are 
amusing to the various age levels of the 
play-goers. 


Plot 

Mother, Mrs. Abigail Abbott, suddenly 
realizes the family funds left by her 
husband are nearly exhausted. Susan, 
her daughter, cannot return to college 
and behaves badly on hearing the news. 
Then Mother finds she has a name, Abi- 
gail Fortitude, that would enable her 
to receive a scholarship at the college 
her daughter is attending. Susan is wild 
at the idea but Mother insists, so off to 
college they go — Mother, a Freshman, 
and Susan, a Sophomore! At Pointer 
College the Dean is suspicious and wor- 
ried. He sends a young and attractive 
zoology professor to investigate. Mother 
is furious but rather likes Professor 
Michaels, not realizing her daughter 
thinks the professor is her personal beau. 
Susan has this mistaken idea because of 
mixup in the choice of a book Professor 
Michaels has given her. Mother falls 
hard and then comes the shock of hear- 
ing Susan profess her love for the pro- 
fessor. Further complications come about 
by the gift of a like volume of poetry 
to Abigail. The progression of events 
brings about Mother's dismissal from 
college. Tension builds, but finally the 
professor stumbles on to the truth, clears 
Mother, convinces the Dean. Susan re- 
turns to her campus hero and the curtain 
closes with a promise of better things 
for Abigail and Professor Michaels. 


Casting 
Care should be exercised in choosing 
the cast because at first glance it seems 
rather easy. However, after reading the 
play one becomes aware that the success 
of the production depends on excellent 
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talent in key roles. These key roles are 
1. Mother: the girl selected for this must 
have above average intelligence in order 
to keep the part on the high mature 
level and yet bring a bit of the pixie 
quality of youth. It is a part that calls 
for rather careful and exact shadings 
and failure to consider this point in cast- 
ing will lead to trouble. 2. Susan: the 
role calls for a rather complete contrast 
to Mother and yet basic qualities of 
Mother must be reflected in certain 
speeches throughout the play. The girl 
in this role must be extremely malleable 
and eager to take direction. 3. Professor 
Michaels: a pleasant and physically at- 
tractive boy with a bit above average 
maturity. He should also be able to por- 
tray varying emotions with ease. 4. Dean 
Gillingham: a first glance seems to be a 
minor role, but several excellent scenes 
call for the exercise of considerable act- 
ing ability. The mellowing of the Dean 
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Finely modeled 
gold-filled insignia 
on a sterling silver shank 


For Students and Sponsors 


Students — 1/10 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling shank . . .$5.00 


Sponsors — 1/5 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling silver shank with 
words “‘Troupe Sponsor” in the 
I os oo ah alae weg 64 $7.50 


(Prices include excise tax — Ohio 
orders must add 3% sales tax) 


A RING THESPIANS 
WILL BE PROUD TO OWN 


All orders, including ring sizes and checks 
made payable to Gordon B. Miller and 
Co., must be mailed to The National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Include name and address. 


Gordon B. Miller & Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MR. MORSE 


Mr. Morse, who teaches speech and 
directs radio and dramatics at Win- 
chester, Mass., High School, holds the 
degrees of B. S. in Ed. and M. S. from 
Boston University. 
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from a — suspicious character to 
really “a good guy” in Act III is no mean 
task. Type casting can be utilized fo; 
the remainder of the cast, but particular 
care should be taken with the parts 
of Bobo and Clara as each carries <on. 
siderable length. 
Directing 

The first thing that the director should 
do is to call the cast together for ar in. 
formal meeting to discuss the play from 
all its various aspects. Particular <are 
should be made to impress the cast that 
comedy is one of the hardest mediums of 
the stage to produce well. This is usually 
a pitfall for young players. The play 
should be carefully analyzed from the 
point of view of tempo and interpreta- 
tions. All questions, however simple they 
may seem, should be answered. The im- 
portance of the relationship between 
Mother and Susan should be pointed out. 
The Dean must understand that he is 
not a comic character. Professor Mi- 
chaels’ position in relation to the overall 
action should be covered thoroughly. 
Finally, all characters must be impressed 
with the fact that the smallest role is 
important to the final success of the play. 
The director should also hand out re- 
hearsal schedules for the entire period 
of preparation for production. A script 
girl should be selected 2nd the director’s 
script readied for use. Incidentally, a 
carefully chosen script girl is invaluable 
to any director. 

Rehearsals 

A full rehearsal schedule was made 
out and given to each member of the 
cast and the fact that the presence of all 
members of the cast called for at any 
given date meant be there was impressed 
from the start. This resulted in a remark- 
ably small absentee record throughout 
the entire time. This schedule covered 
a period of five and one-half weeks with 
one free day a week from rehearsals 
because I believe it helps sustain interest 
and freshness. All rehearsals start at 
3 p. m. and if possible run only to 5 p. m. 
Naturally, this time has to be somewhat 
elastic. Close attention to detail is 
given right from the start which avoids 
cramming that sometimes ruins a play. 
All difficult scenes are diagrammed 91n 
the stage floor so movement becomes 
easy and natural at the outset. Spec‘al 
attention is given to voice projection and 
clear diction. 

Stage Problems 

The set for Mother Is a Freshman is 
comparatively simple except for two fea- 
tures. In Act I, Scene 1 it calls for a 
corner of the living room in Abigail’ 
house. Inasmuch as the scene that fol- 
lows offers little time for a scene shift, 
it seemed advisable to use an insert 
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Scene from Mother Is a Freshman as produced by the Senior-Junior classes of Winchester 


tigh School. 














piece. An angled unit of 12-foot stock, 
living room pattern, was placed directly 
belind the curtain. The curtain was 
partially opened giving the corner effect 
desired. Toward the end of this scene 
the two characters on stage stepped in 
front of the curtain line allowing them 
to close. Then as they finished their 
scene on the apron the stage crew 
cleared for Scene 2. Caution! Be sure 
and practice this carefully for time and 
noise. The other problem is arranging 
the center stairway. To follow the book 
suggestion would be ideal but would 
require a large stage. It is suggested 
that a flight of four steps be paralleled 
to the back wall of the stage in an arch- 
way effect. This method is not quite so 
attractive but it is serviceable. 
Lighting 
The lighting offers no problem: stan- 
dard board lighting for daytime and 
evening scenes. Two effects were used, 
but neither is necessary. In Act I, Scene 
1, the only light was from a standard 
table light placed on the telephone table. 
This improvision is effective but check 
carefully to see audience does not get 
any glare. In the last scene of the play as 
Abigail and the Professor dance, a slow 
board cut away with a soft wash spot 
picked them up effectively. 
Make-up 
The make-up problem is really quite 
simple. Standard straight juvenile for 
all of the students and Susan. Mother 
about the same with some careful high- 
lighting to indicate her 35 years. Pro- 
fessor’s make-up, basic for 35- to 40- 
year range, eyes lined, hair gray at tem- 
ples. The Dean — Grease paint 5%, 
powder 7R or 8, lip rouge 3, lining color 
22. Mrs. Miller — Grease paint 4%, pow- 
der 7R, lip rouge 2, lining 21. The above 
all refer to Max Factor’s Theatrical 
Make-up. 
Budget 
The following budget was used: Roy- 
ality (2 performances) $40.00; playbooks, 
$12.85; programs and tickets (paper 
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stock), $17.87; miscellaneous expenses, 
$12.50; posters, $1.00; Total, $84.22. 


Publicity 

The art department ran a contest to 
determine the best poster, and then these 
posters were distributed around the 
town. Daily squibs in the school notices 
added a valuable idea for publicity that 
proved most effective. Feature stories 
in the local paper carried the campaign 
to the homes. The final week of re- 
hearsal included a radio program over 
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Royalty Plays 
ARE WORTH YOUR WHILE 


As a producer of amateur plays, you naturally want the best. And the best play is 


usually the royalty play. 





Of course we publish a great many non-royalty plays, and 
naturally we believe they, too, fill a definite need or we should not bring them out. 
But we know that using royalty plays always pays. 


a local radio station, WCRB, on dra- 
matics in the high school, with a special 
plug for the play. The windup was a 
preview of spot scenes from the play in 
an assembly period and a headline story 
in the school paper. The campaign was 
a great success as the crowd both nights 


attested. Couumnien 

The costume problem does not present 
any serious complications. The bulk of 
the cast wear their everyday clothing 
with a caution to check for good taste 
and harmony of colors. Tuxedos are 
called for men in Acts II and III. One 
item should be mentioned that could 
be helpful. Mother should wear rather 
sophisticated and expensive type clothes. 
Susan's should be rather expensive, but 
the cut and type should be in rather 
sharp contrast to Mother’s. This con- 
trast should be particularly marked when 
they both appear in evening dress. Their 
costumes were obtained through local 
clothing stores. 

Results 

The final results were excellent, a true 
reflection of the hard work contributed 
by all concerned. The play flowed 
smoothly without a_ single prompt, 
which to say the least, was unusual. Its 
pleasant qualities were polished nicely 
and the comedy tempo was well sus- 
tained. Audience reaction was excellent 
as they appeared to enjoy the entire play. 


Next Month: Staging SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER 


Ib 


Using royalty plays will enable the publishers to pay authors more adequately for 
writing good plays. Thjs is important for the more worthwhile it is to write for the 
amateur theatre, the more good plays will be written for it. All play publishers are 
anxious to discover new writers of talent, to bring out new plays in greater numbers, 
and to offer the widest possible selection of excellent plays. You can help to make 
this possible by the use of royalty plays. 


It takes weeks of effort to put on a play, and you owe it to yourself to see that so much 
energy is expended on something as worthwhile as possible. If you want your play to 
repay your cast and yourself for the labor you put into it, use royalty plays because the 
audience will like them better, will pay more to see them, and will keep on coming 
to them. 


Waste! That is the main drawback of amateur Dramatics. Weeks of rehearsals... 
and then . . . One performance! Plan on “‘repeat’’ performances — they pay good 
dividends. 
<> 
Send for our new 256-page catalog, free to any address. 
iis — il 
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446 East 20th St., New York, 9, New York 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


The purpose of this de 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1950-51 school 
year. Comments and sug- 
gestions from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS 


Mutual Broadcasting System 


Parlor games are nothing new. We've 
all played them at some time or other. 
They might range from games of motion 
(like “Musical Chairs”) to games of 
mental dexterity (like “Guggenheim”). 
There are probably more varieties of 
parlor games than Carter has Little 
Liver Pills. Essentially all of these con- 
tests do the same thing. Either they 
knit together groups that might ordin- 
arily be so mixed as to stare at each 
other in poker-faced silence while the 
atmosphere becomes tense and charged, 
or they knit more tightly together those 
people who already know each other 
quite well and are aware of each other's 
interests and abilities. Parlor games not 
only have a wide range of variety, but 
have just as wide a variety of purposes. 

One of the games in that wide variety 
is “Animal, Vegetable, Mineral.” Like 
many practices with universal appeal, 
this one has turned up in any number of 
places under any number of names. 

One way to play it is to have two 
persons leave the room in order to select 
the object. Let us, for example, say they 
pick “apple.” On returning they tell the 
group they are thinking of something 
that is vegetable. The group by asking 
a series of questions that can usually be 
answered by a qualified “Yes” or “No” 
is then off on the chase. It is their job 
to determine what the two have in mind. 

One of the many variations of : this 
game is to limit the questions to a total of 
twenty. The Radio program, Twenty 
Questions, limiting it to 19 plus “Animal, 
Vegetable, or Mineral” has captivated 
millions of listeners during the past five 
years. 

The Fred Van Deventer family (he 
is the noted news analyst) made it a 
regular practice to play guessing games 
while sitting at the dinner table. This 
practice one Sunday led daughter Nancy 
to ask why the same game could not be 
done on the air. It was at least an 
idea worth considering, especially at a 
time when quiz shows are playing such 
a big part in the fare being offered to 
the listening public. To offer on a com- 
mercial basis this kind of game had 
possibilities since it was the kind of 
amusement people wanted. 

It would not be amiss to interrupt 
the story at this point to investigate 
the reasons why people like to listen 
to programs that invite audience par- 
ticipation by a series of questions. As 
outstanding examples of this type of 
show, one could point to Dr. I.Q., You 
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Bet Your Life and Ladies Fair. The 
airwaves are full of these programs, 
which are not tests of intelligence, but 
of information. 

Persons selected from the audience 
for the program can win anything from 
a toothbrush to several thousands of 
dollars. But what attracts the listener? 
In many cases he is not even given the 
opportunity of a telephone call that 
would net either the toothbrush or the 
money. Could it be that his ego is being 
flattered in the knowledge that he “could 
ee answered that question very eas- 
ily”: 

Chances are ten-to-one that a high 
percentage of the contestants had been 
in the listening group that thought they 
could have outdistanced any of those 
answering; thus they make every effort 
to attend the broadcasts in the hope of 
competing. One thing they failed to 
realize was that it is easier to be smart 
when you are in the sanctity of your 
own living room, when hundreds of 
eyes and thousands of ears are not fixed 
on you. When such conditions exist, 
the questions are harder to answer, as 
all contestants have learned. 


Despite the doubt of Mother Van 
Deventer, the family decided to try 
to make a radio show of the game. 
Father Van Deventer outlined a for- 
mat; and the idea had begun to gain 
momentum — like a snowball rolling 
downhill. Not only did they sell the 
show, but they sold the family too. 

The man whom you hear as “Van” is 
Fred Van Deventer. Florence Rinard is 
in real life his wife. Bobby McGuire, 
now away at school and being replaced 
by Johnny McPhee, is the son of Van 
and Florence. The only member of the 
family who has not been on the program 
— and that by choice — is Nancy. 

Along with Bill Slater, who is modera- 
tor, and Herb Polesie, another member 
of the panel and a Broadway producer, 
the program is made up mainly of family 
members. ‘There is a different guest 
member of the panel each week (once it 
was H. V. Kaltenborn; another time, 
Eleanor Steber); but what the listening 
public does not know is that it is listen- 
ing to a family group. 

Actually what has been done was to 
take the game from the living room and 
bring it into a studio. Was that a bad 
idea? To judge only from the size of 
the listening audience, the answer would 
be a firm “No!” And then from closer 


examination, 
firmer “No !” 

The main point is that there are no 
experts. Each of these members js 
equipped with what may be called ap 
average amount of information. John 
Loder, who appeared as guest, finally 
guessed “Sally Rand’s Fan” on question 
Number 17 after an evening of misses, 
He confessed sheepishly that he had to 
get one or he could not have lived it 
down with Hedy (Lamarr). 

But famous people are not the only 
guests of the Van Deventers at their 
memorable Sunday quiz sessions. They 
play host to a radio audience of millions, 
which participate in the fun by sending 
in “animal, vegetable, or mineral?” ques- 
tions. It is these subtle, ingenious, and 
sometimes outrageous questions that help 
make Twenty Questions rollicking fun. 

The show's pace is another important 
factor. There is no “hemming” or “haw. 
ing.” The queries of the panel come 
rapidly with no time for the listener 
to make the slightest move lest in mo- 
mentarily diverting his attention he miss 
any of the steps. 

Furthermore the absence of “experts” 
makes the ordinary listener feel that 
this is the kind of game into which he 
could fit. It is an excellent chance at 
“identification.” It is not so far away 
that it is out of reach even though the 
program has matured a good deal since 
it first came to the air five years ago. 

When parlor groups begin to play a 
game, they invariably start with easy 
subjects. Then as they become more 
adept, they make their task harder. In- 
stead of, let us say, trying to guess the 
subject “apple,” they try for “baked 
apple.” That is what has happened with 
“Twenty Questions.” When the “Mys- 
tery Voice” informs the listeners that 
the subject is “the lamb in the poem 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb, ” you wonder 
how the panel will ever get it — but 
they do. 

The subjects are tough, and it often 
takes the full twenty questions to reach 
the right answer; but the panel wins 
out much more often than not. If they 
didn’t, they would lose their audience 
appeal very quickly. It is their ability 
to determine the subjects that makes 
them so enviable. And even with that 
ability, there is no display of erudition, 
no pompousness of ultra-learned people, 
no semblance of people living in “Ivory 
Towers.” 


Again it is the idea of “identification.” 


the answer becomes 4 


_ These objects are things you and I know. 


We come in contact with them directly 
or indirectly in our everyday life. How 
many of us have heard of the “Thing” 
in the song made popular by Phil Har- 
ris? And how many know too that the 
“Thing” was found in a box floating 
near the shore? But how many would 
guess that the box was the object of a 
guessing game P 

Surely we know what it is. “The Mys- 
tery Voice,” which we hear and which 
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SEND FOR 


TOM SAWYER 
by Sara Spencer 


A literal dramatization of the Mark Twain 
story, covering all the well-loved incidents of 
the book, from the famous white-washing to 

Tom’s attendance at his own funeral. 
Plays about two hours, calls for a cast of 
| 25 young people, needs eight suggestive sets. 


Books 
Royalty for each performance 


OUR 


for Young People 


These plays are available from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


FREE 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN | 
by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 


A gripping dramatization of this ever-popular 
and lovable story, held together through the in- 
termissions by Huck’ own narration, taken 
straight from Mark Twain. 

Plays about two hours, needs four simple sets, 
calls for a mixed cast of nineteen. 


75c each 
$15.00 
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the panel does not hear, has told us. 
And the studio audience sees the sign 
which tells them. They can giggle, not 
being “on the spot.” The interesting 
thing is that the panel, groping along, 
can giggle too. Their quips and good 
naturedness add to the interest. It is 
usual in a parlor game (notice it some- 
time) for the person “on the spot” to be 
testy and unwilling to joke. Not the 
panel. They are eager (their anxiety is 
apparent), but their eagerness is not 
indicated by any shortness of temper or 
the obvious desire to brook no inter- 
ference. After it has been determined 
that the item in question is a piece of 
clothing, Herb Polesie will often ask, 
“Can my mother-in-law wear it?” Ina 
play this would be called “comic relief.” 
It would be intentionally planted and 
would depend on the actor's ability to 
deliver his lines. On these bases the 
critics would place a good deal of stress. 
Why can’t we in judging the radio show 
place the same stress? Why cant we 
look also at the other factors that make 
for good theatre? We can and we 
should. 


Staging P As a radio listener, one 
could tell little about the physical set-up. 
Radio programs don't need sets; your 
imagination is fired with words. How- 
ever, in a program such as “Twenty 
Questions” there is no need for firing. 
The only shooting is found in the ques- 
tions shot by the panel at the moderator. 
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He must be alert, well informed, and 
have a pleasing personality. Bill Slater 
is all of those things. He can tell without 
giving away any secrets the number of 
bridges on the Trans-Siberian railway 
or the number of feathers in Sally Rand's 
fan. And he can do his telling while 
being jovial and amiable. That is the 
key to the entire program. 

Never does this fathoming program 


become stuffy. It is down-to-earth infor- 
mation intermingled with spots of humor. 
Some educators would prescribe this sort 
of ladling out of information as being the 
best course of treatment for a lack of 
knowledge. It is a sugar-coated medi- 
cine that is wonderful to take. The very 
first question ought to be “Is Twenty 
Questions worth hearing ?” And the an- 
swer will be an unqualified “Yes.” 











It’s Johnny McPhee who is eager to identify the “animal, vegetable or mineral’’ subject 
during a session of the old parlor game ‘Twenty Questions’ broadcast over the Mutual network 
Saturdays (8 to 8:30 p.m., EST) as the other regular panelist Fred Van Deventer, Florence 
Rinard and Herb Polesie beam approval, as they rightfully should, for the program is currently 
enjoying its fifth year on the network. 
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By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 
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This is the fifth of a 
series of seven articles on 
some of the less familiar 
phases of motion picture 
production. 
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ON PROPERTIES 


Darryl Zanuck, production head of 
20th Century-Fox, recently said, “I never 
cease to wonder at the property depart- 
ment. It accomplishes more with less 
apparent effort than any other depart- 
ment in the studio.” 


Properties at 20th are kept in a four- 
story building, 90 by 290 feet in size, and 
are valued at more than one million 
dollars. Actual replacement value is 
even greater. Each of the 1,500,000 
articles is numbered and catalogued. As 
each piece is checked out and returned, 
an exact record of the transaction is 
made. 


Director of the department is Thomas 
K. Little, who has been handling props 
since 1910. For ten years he was a 
property man on the legitimate stage. 
In 1920 he entered the motion picture 
industry at the old Thomas H. Ince 
studio, and was successively associated 
with United, First National, and RKO 
Radio. He became property head at 
20th in 1935. Readers may remember 
some of his earlier pictures for his 
present studio: How Green Was My 
Valley, Wilson, Anna and the King of 
Siam, Captain from Castile. 


Little says that when he first arrived 
at the Ince studio he was handed a paint 
brush and a roll of canvas. “That,” he 
was told, “is Hollywood’s property de- 
partment.” This was almost literally true. 
“When studios needed a drawing room, 
a jungle, a river, or a jewelry store, 
says Thomas Little, “they had _ their 
painters depict the scene on canvas. 
Even when they could not afford a 
bucket of paint, a painter, and canvas 
they could ’phone a scenic rental outfit 
and order a drawing room, a jungle, a 
river or a jewelry store.” 


Real walls and wallpaper were the 
first concessions to a growing public 
awareness of film production methods. 
At first these merely supplemented the 
painted drops; then chairs, tables and 
rugs gradually were eased on to the sets. 
At last the canvas paintings were re- 
placed, almost entirely, by real drawing 
rooms, jungles, rivers, and jewelry stores 
— or at least by amazingly accurate 
facsimiles of the real things. 


Today the furniture stored at 20th 
alone could easily equip 125 ten-room 
homes — from a couple of old trunks 
in the attic to a pile of coal in the base- 
ment. To a visitor the place seems more 
than a museum; it is three museums and 
ten auction warehouses at once — all 
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neatly and tightly packed into a modern, 
well-lit, and dust-free building. 


There are endless urns and vases, from 
mantlepiece size to giant; suspended 
from overhead hooks hang hundreds 
upon hundreds of chairs: kitchen, res- 
taurant, deck, diningroom, office; the 
walls, including those of the stair wells, 
are covered with framed pictures of 
every useful size, subject, and _ style; 
desks and filing cabinets; a board an- 
nouncing the arrivals and departures of 
trains; clothes trees by the score; an an- 
tique case for a bass fiddle; thousands of 
arrows and countless canoe paddles; a 
row of ancient umbrella stands. 


My host and I walked the long corri- 
dors. Books, apparently limitless in num- 
ber and kind; artificial flowers — in a 
locked room and convincing in every 
detail, until smelled or touched; models 
of old sailing vessels, each a collector’s 
item. To one side an antique telephone 
booth; beside it a public stall for emer- 
gency police calls. In ordered array, 
fragile musical instruments straight from 
Biblical times. From behind an office- 
building directory, the towering pipes of 
an organ. 


Someone once remarked that the most 
appropriate emblem for property de- 
partments everywhere is the cuckoo, the 











Thomas K. Little, head of the property depart- 
ment at 20th Century-Fox. 


unpredictable bird whose urge to collect 
things is as indefatigable as it is indis. 
criminate. But there is actually nothing 
indiscriminate in the property business: 
each piece has been used once, hundreds 
have been used again and again. A 
property head may yield on occasion to 
the simple impulse to collect for col- 
lecting’s sake, but inevitably the stuff 
so acquired finds its way into a procuc- 
tion. 


20th’s Thomas Little once yiel Jed 
during dinner in a Chinese restaur int, 
He had seen two fine porcelain pillows 
in an adjacent store window where m any 
Oriental items were on display. Be?ore 
dinner was over he had bought the 
pillows. They stood idle, but not for 
long: they reached the screen as att?ac- 
tive bases for a pair of ornamental lamps 
in a lavish interior setting. 


Not so many years ago the property 
department was all but stumped. “he 
studio was planning a production of 
Anna and the King of Siam. The search 
for available authentic Siamese proper- 
ties — from jewelry to tableware — had 
ended in a single silver bowl. Nothing 
else was to be had for rent or sale. At 
that point Jim Spies spoke up: “Let’s 
make them.” Thomas Little was willing 
to try anything, and he knew the re- 
sourcefulness of this Spies fellow. 


The result was a fever of activity in- 
volving every available craftsman in the 
department, organized under the direc- 
tion of Jim Spies. Every one of the 
items for Anna was designed and manu- 
factured on the lot — items that included 
elaborate metal headdresses that rivaled 
the museum pieces from which they 
were patterned. Today's Prop Minia- 
ture Department is the continuing sym- 
bol of that first successful venture. 


Currently, Jim Spies is keeping a 
dozen experts busy in preparation for 
Ann of the Indies. Leatherwork, wood- 
carving and metalplating are all in a 
day's work. At the different benches 
I saw, in varying stages of production, 
the flintlock guns and pistols, each an 
authentic reproduction; the 200 cutlasses 
and dress swords, some handmade in 
every detail (for the principals and all 
close shots), others cast from light metal 
(for extras and background work); col- 
lapsible swords and knives, and a hun- 
dred long pikes and spears. 


All this reminds the older employes 
at 20th of Captain from Castile, for 
which not only the armor and _ hea1- 
dresses were made, but also over 12,000 
individual pieces of jewelry. One of tlie 
few special collections occasionally rer t- 
ed to other studios is a complete asso't- 
ment of Russian army medals and orde:s, 
made for The Iron Curtain. 


Jim Spies has made replicas of the 
police badges from most of the large 
American cities. One police departme:t 
became alarmed at the exceptional ac- 
curacy with which the badges of his 
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P-ince Lei Lani (as the chief), Debra Paget (as Kalua), Louis Jourdan (as Laurence), and 
Jeff Chandler (as Tenga) in the forthcoming 20th Century-Fox production of Bird of Paradise. 
A'l properties for the romantic film were made at the studio in authentic reproduction of 
Polynesian pieces. 








force were being duplicated for a film. 
Jim obligingly made a concession to au- 
thenticity and altered the design. Now, 
whenever possible, he has the name of 
the city painted on the badge, rather 
than embossed or engraved; the name 
can be quickly removed following pro- 
duction and the badge safely stored. 


Among the skilled men in the prop 
department is Maurice Barbier, a fine 
artist in woodcarving who has done 
notable work for many of this country’s 
most beautiful church interiors. Born 
in Liege, Belgium, he has long been a 
resident of the United States. He still 
maintains his own shop and divides his 
time between home and studio. Spies 
himself was established in the field of 
decorative arts before going to 20th, 
creating by hand the many accessories 
and hardware items required by decora- 
tors in the production of new homes. 
Each of the master craftsmen in Prop 
Minatures is an artist in his own field. 


Furniture, as well as the hundreds of 
smaller items, is manufactured on the lot. 
What isn’t built is purchased. This prac- 
tice prevents the recurrence of the same 
rental pieces in picture after picture. 
It also assures the art department of 
complete harmony between settings and 
their furnishings, a distinct advantage in 
any production, and even more impor- 
tant in a Technicolor film. The finishers, 
cabinet makers, and upholsterers are ex- 
perts, and their products are custom- 
made pieces that match the best than can 
be bought. Furniture manufacturers have 
been granted permission to reproduce 
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and market many of the pieces that these 
men have created. Thomas Little him- 
self has received several Academy awards 
for his artistry. 

Lamps, lighting fixtures, mirrors and 
draperies are executed with the same 
attention to design and construction. 
A collector of old clocks is reported to 
have noticed with excitement an elabo- 
rate clock case in the picture, Forever 
Amber. It looked like an authentic 
piece he badly needed in his collection. 
He tried to purchase it, only to learn 
that it had been made at the studio, and 
that on the prop shelves there were six 
others of the same period — equally au- 
thentic and equally deceptive. 


The artisans at 20th have recently 
completed a big job for the studio's Bird 
of Paradise, a film soon to be released. 
A colorful and romantic story that is 
half-fable and _ half-fact, this picture 
called for the reproduction of all the 
appurtenances for native living on a 
typical Polynesian island. Such work 
demands, and gets, close collaboration 
among the art, wardrobe, and property 


heads. 


While certain of the major studios 
place less emphasis upon creative pro- 
duction in the property department, all 
are to a great extent independent of the 
rental firms who still supply great quanti- 
ties of props to independent producers 
and small studios. In the long run the 
practice pays off — in superior set dress- 
ing and in ultimate economy. And there 
are times when, as in the case of Bird of 
Paradise, there is no alternative. 








ORDER NOW YOUR 
THESPIAN EMBLEM 


FELT EMBLEMS 


THESPIAN FELT LETTER (Rectangu- 
ees 80c each 
Shield, 6% in. high, 4% in. wide, 
white felt with 4 in. letter “T’’. 
Thespian masks reproduced in gold 
silk, with word “‘Thespian’’ in gold 
silk letters on blue “’T’’. Blue block 
letters ‘“The National Thespian So- 
ciety’’ above “‘T’’ and space for 4 
star ratings below ‘‘T’’. Space pro- 
vided for Troupe Number to be em- 
broidered in the base of “’T”’. 


THESPIAN FELT STAR . _. .5¢ each 
Gold felt star one inch in diameter 
to accommodate space provided for 


star ratings on Thespian Felt Letter 
(No. 1) 


THESPIAN INSIGNIA .......15¢-each 
Small insignia in gold felt stamped in 
blue. Can be worn on raincoats, 
sweaters, etc. Presented by Troupe 
to new members at the time of ini- 
tiation. Provides space for troupe 
number at the base of “’T”’. 


BEST THESPIAN FELT LETTER 
80 < each 
Same as Thespian Felt Letter (No. 1) 
described above with blue lettering 


“Best Thespian Award’ below base 
abt”: 


THESPIAN PENNANT ..._... 80c each 
Penant in gold felt with blue let- 
tering “‘The National Thespian So- 
ciety’’ measuring 12 in. high, 30 in. 
long. Space provided for embroidered 
troupe number. (All above items car- 
ried in stock.) 
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THESPIAN HEAD SCARF, $1.25 each 
Scarf made of blue rayon with large 
Thespian insignia in gold placed in 
corner. (Not carried in stock; allow 
3 weeks for manufacture.) 
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THESPIAN GOLD STAR ...__... 5¢ each 
Small Thespian gold star to be placed 
on certificate as additional points are 
earned over those required for mem- 
bership. Printed in blue on each star 
are the words: “‘Thespian 10 points’’. 
Available only to star Thespians. 


* 


THESPIAN MEMBERSHIP ROLL .. $1.00 
A beautiful imitation parchment record 
suitable for framing. Space for 112 
names; size 14°’ by 16%’. Gold insignia 
embosed. All troupes should use this 
roll at initiation services. Each new 
initiate should personally sign his 
name. 

x * * 


All orders must be counter-signed by 
the Troupe Sponsor. 


Notice: Do not include remittance for 
emblems with remittance for Thespian 
jewelry or membership fees. Issue a 
separate check or money order for 
emblems, payable to The National 
Thespian Society. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station — Cincinnati 24, O. 
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THEATRE ON BROADWAY 
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Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Requests 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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At this time of the year the Broadway 
theatre should be at the peak of activity. 
Every one of the limited number of 
available theatres should be filled, and 
bookings for the hit shows should be 
quite solidly set until the summer 
months. This, alas, is not the case. There 
are several stages waiting for tenants. 
Only a handful of the current produc- 
tions are playing to filled houses eight 
performances a week. All manner of 
reasons is being suggested as the cause 
of the slump; the Korean crisis, tele- 
vision, the high cost of living are only 
a selection. Whatever the cause, the 
fact remains that South Pacific is still 
playing to a full quota of standees at 
each showing. Hits are still possible and 
hits of top magnitude. The truth would 
seem to be that the non-hits are not what 
the public wants. 


The fact is too bad both for the in- 
dividual productions and for the entire 
theatre itself. Production costs have 
risen to the point at which it is necessary 
to fill a Broadway playhouse eight times 
a week in order to make a profit. There 
are innumerable plays which just do not 
have that wide an audience appeal. 
These either close in short order or do 
not reach production at all. 


One method of circumventing this 
crisis is to have the production under- 
written by some non-profit organization. 
It is this method which prevails with 
the New York City Theatre Company, 
which has just inaugurated a new season. 
Some years ago the City of New York 
acquired a large building on West 55th 
Street through a tax default. For some 
time nothing was done with the building, 
but four years ago activity was started 
toward converting the edifice into a 
municipal playhouse. Today the New 
York City Center plays host to the New 
York City Theatre Company, the New 
York City Opera Company, the New 
York City Ballet, and the New York City 
Dance Theatre. It provides a full pro- 
gram through the season at moderate 
prices. It is an institution of which the 
Empire City can be very proud. 


The current drama season at the City 
Center (as it was last year) is under 
the artistic supervision of Maurice Evans. 
He has done a magnificent job. Last 
season so great a success was scored 
with the revival of Shaws The Devil's 
Disciple that the production was trans- 
ferred to another theatre for a highly 
lucrative engagement. It was very fitting 
that a play from the pen of the Master of 
Malvern was to serve the municipal com- 
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pany again this season. Shaw’s Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion was the opener. 

I have referred before in these pages 
to the correspondence which passed “ 
tween Shaw and Ellen Terry. They are 
invajuable theatre reference material. In 
a letter dated August 13, 1912, Shaw 
wrote, “Dearest Ellen . . . And now 
Gertrude Kingston is going to do Brass- 
bound, having got an hour’s start of 
Marie Tempest, who was that much too 
late. I suppose it must be let go now 
that you have exhausted it; but what 
will it be to me without you ?” 


Many of us wondered exactly the same 
thing. Even individuals who had never 
seen Ellen Terry associate this particular 
play with her. The role of Lady Cicely 
in the recent revival fell to Edna Best. 
She must have known that she was going 
to have to compete with the golden 
memories of Terry. Probably Terry was 
never so magnificent as the memories 
claimed she was, but — whatever the 
truth of the case — Miss Best had a 
formidable rival. It is very pleasant 
to be able to report that she emerged 
from the contest most happily. She made 
of Lady Cicely a majestically benign 
lady. I am certain she must have con- 
verted any skeptics in the audience as 











A scene from the New York City Theatre Com- 


pany’s revival of ‘““The Royal Family.’ Left to 
right: the producer, J. Edward Bromberg; the 
family, Peggy Ann Garner, kneeling; Ruth 
Hussey, John Emery, and Ethel Griffies. 


completely as she did Captain Brass 
bound. 


The play is in reality an adventure 
story. It is filled with brigands and 
troops and set in the Moroccan clime 
so long the natural habitat of that kind 
of tale. It is of course not lacking in 
Shavian observation and wit. Cicely js 
still the inconoclastic Shavian “new 
woman, though slightly tempered by 
maturity. We are very grateful to the 
New York City Theatre Company for 
having brought Captain Brassbounds 
Conversion to us. 


For the second item in the current 
season the organization revived Edna 
Ferber and George S. Kaufman’s buoy. 
ant picture of the Barrymore clan, The 
Royal Family. Though a very familiar 
play (through many revivals, both the 

m and radio revisions ) the play retains 
considerable vitality. John Emery, who 
played the role of Tony, was forced to 
leave the cast after the opening because 
of an injury sustained to his ankle on 
stage. The part has been taken over 
by John Baragrey. Ethel Griffies is en- 
acting the role of the matriarch. The 
final presentation will be a revival of 
Shakespeare’s Richard II, with Maurice 
Evans in the title role. One imagines 
that those who thrilled to this Margaret 
Webster production upon its previous 
showings will be as eager to see it again 
as those who know of it only through 
the wonderful memories of others. 


Christopher Fry continues to be about 
the most discussed contemporary play- 
wright. The Theatre Collection of the 
New York Public Library receives several 
inquiries about him each day. I shall 


have to reserve criticism of his The 


Lady's Not for Burning until a later 
issue, but I saw his A Phoenix too Fre- 
quent (which played here quite briefly 
last summer) and have just seen Ring 
Round the Moon, which he adapted from 
Jean Anouilh’s L’Invitation au Chateau. 

Ring Round the Moon is described as 
“a charade with music.” It is just that 
— and, as such, is not the kind of work 
about which one can be terribly en- 
thusiastic. It seems rather impromptu. 
Brilliantly produced and set, it looks 
rather as if a group of people brought 
out all their best clothes and devised 
an entertainment. The plot is inter- 
spersed with musical specialties and 
dance. A tango danced at the ball is 
the most memorable bit of the evening. 
It is magnificent ! 


The tenuous plot revolves around the 
misadventures of a very sophisticated 
company of people at a country house 
for a week-end. Hugo and Frederic are 
twin brothers, but most unlike tempera- 
mentally. One is a rake; the other, a shy 
lad. Denholm Elliott, who played both 
roles, raced through the evening quite 
wonderfully. Sometimes he almost met 
himself retiring from one side of the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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FOREVER 


By BETTYE KNAPP 


A COMEDY-DRAMA IN THREE ACTS 


The Characters ...... Seven Men and Seven Women 
Lovely JANICE, 24, unexpectedly brings home a playwright 
Dancing MARYLOU, 19, yearns for Broadway’s lights 

Literary LUCY, 16, is just finishing her first novel 

Quiet BENNY, 17, is raising silkworms in his bedroom 

Patient BEN TURNER is the father of this brood 

Loving ELLEN, his wife, really knows how to cook 

Jaunty ALBERT KIRBY meets life on his own terms 

Junior iceman, MILTON RUDY, longs for Lucy’s company 
“Homey” HANK MORRIS is still in love with Janice 
Handsome KEITH BRISTOL is penning a play for her 
Persistent ANNAMAE JACKSON wants to follow a circus 
Ambitious MRS. JACKSON has decidedly different ideas 
Wide-eyed VIVIAN WILSON, 17, eventually “awakens” Benny 
Producer HENRY LUCAS falls victim to Albert's wiles 


The Setting is the Turner kitchen—big, friendly, old-fashioned, 
and obviously in need of the renovation and new refrigerator 
Ben plans to give it before the money from the “hope jug” 
disappears. 


20% of the gross receipts, after Federal 

Taxes have been taken out: $1 to $25. You 

™s \ — NEVER pay more than $25, under the 
\ - famous Row-Peterson Percentage Plan; you 
a“ may pay considerably less—depending upon 
_— the size of your “gate.” A flat rate for 
\ two or more performances will be quoted 

on request. Attractive, crowd-pulling, two- 
color posters are available at $1 per dozen. 


\ 


Books, 85c. Royalty, each performance: 
| 
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Albert 


Probably the most unique character to come 
from the pen of Bettye Knapp since the remark- 
able INNER WILLY .. . that’s Albert Kirby! 
You’ve probably never met a man like Uncle 
Albert—and perhaps you should consider yourself 
lucky. Ben Turner, his brother-in-law, would 
have. “Not only does he allow me to support 
him,” moans hapless Ben, “‘but he steals my chil- 
dren’s affections as well!” 


That—in a way—is understandable. Having 
no job except to play the rickety-rackety church 
organ on Sundays, Albert has plenty of time to 
appropriate Ben’s place in the hearts of Ben’s 
children. In Janice—now an actress on Broadway 
(she even talked in her last play)—it was he 
who had whipped up the original footlight fever. 
Marylou he has trained into a home-grown and 
dissatisfied Terpsichore. And to Lucy he has im- 
parted the secret of “scramble writing,” a form 
of subtle plagiarism that’s heading her straight for 
trouble. Benny, the “‘silk farmer,” is the only 
one of Ben’s children he isn’t fond of. (He thinks 
Benny is “socially retarded.”’) 


The broth comes to a troubled boil just before 
Ben and Ellen’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary. Janice 
starts it by bringing home moody Keith Bristol, a 
playwright who has promised her the lead in his 
next show. Marylou suddenly quits her job with 
plaintive Mr. Higgens; and Lucy—having finished 
her several-thousand-page novel, “Strong Is the 
Breeze’’—sends it off to a publisher. Ben, taunted 
too long by Albert’s pointed jibes, orders Benny 
to bring home a girl, “to uphold the family tra- 
dition of being impractical.” 


But the real blow that staggers father comes 
when he learns that Dear Brother Albert has 
surreptitiously “‘borrowed” the $500 that Ellen has 
been saving in her hidden “hope jug.” Ben 
planned to finance a new kitchen and refrigerator 
for the Anniversary with that $500, but Albert 
has spent it to engineer a deal for a new organ 
at the church! That’s the last straw ... and 
almost the last of Albert! 


But never underestimate the power of a man— 
especially when that man is Uncle Albert. With 
wit and wile—and many an irresistible quip—he 
comes through the fire of Ben’s wrath almost 
unblistered because— 


He's the darling of Ben’s daughters . . . the 
spiced apple of sweet Ellen’s eye ... the 
heel of the household . . . the hero of the town! 
In short, he’s a worm—a lowdown worm—a 


wise and witty, worthless worm who'll worm his 
way right into your audience’s heart! 


Another Outstanding 


ROW -PETERSON 


Play 
White Plains, N. Y. 





Evanston, Ill. 
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stage while he entered from the other. 
Lucile Watson as the twins aunt con- 
tributed many deft touches to the pro- 
duction, as did Oscar Karkweis, Brenda 
Forbes, and Stella Andrew. The settings 
of Raymond Sovey were delightful. Al- 
though a charming production, Ring 
Round the Moon did not seem substan- 
tial enough for an evening in the thea- 
tre. The production closed after a limited 
engagement. 


The American National Theatre and 
Academy continues to be about the live- 
liest organization hereabouts. Having 
recently acquired a Playhouse (the 
former Guild Theatre), it has proceeded 
to fill it like a three-ring circus. The 
stage has been occupied by two pro- 
ductions — one giving a performance 
at 5:30; the other at 8:30. The first of 
these offerings was Judith Anderson in 
Robinson Jeffers’ The Tower Beyond 
Tragedy. This was followed by Philip 
Pruneau’s The Cellar and the Well. 
The third item in the ANTA Play Series 
has been a revival of Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur's lively hit of the 
1930's, Twentieth Century. The leading 
roles in the revival are being filled by 
Gloria Swanson (fresh from her tri- 
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umphant return. to the screen in Sunset 
Boulevard) and Jose Ferrer. The latter 
has also produced this revival for ANTA. 


The most recent of the ANTA Play 
Series is Garcia Lorca’s The House of 
Bernarda Alba. The leading role in this 
tragedy is being enacted by Katina Pax- 
inou, who has finally been granted an 
opportunity to show just how powerful 
an actress she really is. Her previous 
appearances in New York have not met 
with success, and we have had to judge 
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her from her few screen appearances. 
Lorca’s play has been directed by Boris 
Tumarin. 

To prove their thesis that a theatre 
should not be lighted only eight times 
a week, an exhibit of the stage designs 
of Elemer Nagy has been hung in the 
Playhouse foyer. This has been ar- 
ranged under the joint auspices of A)!TA 
and the Theatre Library Association. At 
the conclusion of the showing in ‘Jew 
York the exhibit is to be available for 
viewing under the sponsorship of the atre 
groups all about the country. 

The following play in the series is 
to be a revival of Ibsen’s Peer C-ynt 
with John Garfield. It has been some 
time since that work has been seen bh =re- 
abouts, and New York theatregoers ook 
forward keenly to its arrival. ANT is 
certainly proving its vitality and is iv- 
ing the theatre a much needed stimulus, 

Several other highly interesting pro- 
ductions are in preparation. The much 
heralded revival of Romeo and Juliet 
has finally gone into rehearsal. Olivia 
De Haviland and Douglas Watson are 
playing the roles of the star-crossed 
lovers under the direction of Peter Glen- 
ville. Another old favorite, Molnar’s The 
Guardsman, is about to return as a 
musical. Many of us remember Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in either the 
stage or cinema versions of this sprightly 
comedy, and look forward to seeing it 
again in a new guise. 

Several of our well established Ameri- 
can playwrights are readying new pro- 
ductions. Elmer Rice, one of the found- 
ers and guiding geniuses of the Play- 
wrights Company, is directing a produc- 
tion of his Not for Children. Mrs. Rice, 
known to most of us as Betty Field, 
is to play a leading role. Tennessee 
Williams, who has not had a play on 
the boards in over a season, is to be 
represented by The Rose Tattoo. Joseph 
Kesselring’s considerable fame is built 
entirely upon the masterful comedy, Ar- 
senic and Old Lace. That work of a dec- 
ade remains among the top favorites in 
that realm of playgoing. Nothing Mr. 
Kesselring produced before or since has 
come near it. Let us hope that his Four 
Twelves are 48 will be as delightful as 
was its predecessor. 

Off-Broadway the Equity - Library 
Theatre continues to lure audiences to 
the Lenox Hill Playhouse. Its next of- 
fering is to be a revival of The Road 
to Rome. The Crosstown Players hive 
installed themselves on 23rd Street at 
one of the YMCA auditoriums and are 
about to present Buoyant Billions by 
George Bernard Shaw. The Mascue 
and Lyre are doing Gilbert and Sulli ’an 
in the East 70’s (completely undaunted 
by the imminence of the D’Oyly Czrte 
Company). There is assuredly enough 
bait to lure the local theatregoers, out 
something restrains them. Perhaps we 
need a “Let’s Go to the Theatre Weck.” 
As for me, I can hardly wait until the 
next curtain goes up. 
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d }PROJECTS FAR MORE LIGHT THAN ANY 
ty | CONVENTIONAL, INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


; This increased brilliancy is made possible by a variable focal length objective lens system, a 5%-inch silvered glass reflector, 
erl- and Fresnel lens used with a standard 115-volt, 1000-watt prefocused projection type bulb. 
As contrasted to the conventional incandescent spotlight with which the spot size is varied solely by irising, to result in sub- 
nd- stantial light loss, the Trouperette utilizes all the light through most of the spot sizes. 
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ue §6Y% TIMES BRIGHTER HEAD SPOTS 

ice, Sharp edges from head spot to flood. Horizontal masking control can be angled at 45 degrees in each direction. Fast-operating 
eld, color boomerang accommodates six slides. Height-adjustable mounting stand. 
ssee Can be plugged into any 110-volt convenience outlet. 

on 

be THE STRONG TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY ARC SPOTLIGHT 
- with variable focal length lens system for projecting a dazzling snow-white spot in larger 
,~ theatres, ice shows, circuses, arenas, and coliseums. 

f- : eae , 
wo Automatic arc control maintains a constant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. A trim of 
‘ ne carbons burns one hour and 20 minutes at 21 volts and 45 amperes. 
Mr. Draws only 10 amperes from any 110-volt A.C. convenience outlet, making the use of heavy 
has rotating equipment unnecessary. An adjustable, self-regulating transformer is an integral 
our part of the base. Mounted on casters. Easily portable. Easily disassembled for shipping. 
] as fee 
o 
SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 

| Albany, N. Y.—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Albany Louisville—Falls City Theatre Sup. Co. Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain Theatre Sup. Co. 
ary Theatre Supply Memphis—National Theatre Sup. Co. San Francisco—C. J. Holzmueller; National Theatre 
s to Atlanta—National Theatre Sup. Co. Milwaukee—National Theatre Sup. Co.; R. Smith Co. Sup. Co.; W. G. Preddey Theatre Supplies 

f Atlantic City—Boardwalk Film Enterprises Minneapolis—Minneapolis Theatre Supply; National Seattl—B. F. Shearer Co.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 
- Auburn, N. Y.—Auburn_ Theatre Equipment Theatre Sup. Co. Sioux Falls—American Theatre Sup. Co. 
f vad puimore—t, F- “Kx Co. Nations caoage wag, Ce. New Haven—National Theatre Sup. Co. St. Louis—City Electric Co.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 
ave we pe jon National ole , " Co. New Orleans—National Theatre Sup. Co. Toledo—Theatre Equipment Co. 

: Charlotte—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Standard Theatre New York City—National Theatre Sup. Co. Westerly, R. I.—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service 
t at Sup. Co. Norfolk—National Theatre Sup. Co. Canada—Dominion Sound Equip., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
ire Chicago—Abbott Theatre Equip. Co.; Gardner Jansen, Oklahofta City—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Oklahoma General Theatre Sup. Co., Montreal, Quebec 
‘ Inc.; Hollywood Stage Lighting Co.; Midwest Stage Theatre Sup. Co. Perkins Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
by Lighting Co.; Midwest Theatre Service and Equip- Philadelphia—Blumberg Bros.; National Theatre Sup. Co. Perkins Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
cue ment Co.; National Theatre Sup. Co. Pittsburgh—Atlas Theatre Supply; National Theatre General Theatre Sup. Co., Winnipeg 
4 Cincinnati—National Theatre Sup. Co. Sup. Co. Sharp’s Theatre Supplies, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta 
| an Cleveland—National Theatre Sup. 
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MARYSVILLE, KANSAS 
Marysville High School 
(Thespian Troupe 500) 

The Phantom Tiger, Mother Is a 
Freshman, full-length plays; No Greater 
Love, The Brave Shall Serve, The Book 
Agent, Entertaining Sister's Beaux, Wel- 
come Home, one-act plays. Twelve 
students were initiated into the troupe, 
with Donald F. Williams, troupe sponsor. 
—Geraldine Dam, Secretary 


CASPER, WYOMING 
Natrona County High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1) 

Seven Keys to Baldpate, Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay, full-length plays; 
The Boor, one-act play. Participated in 
the Wyoming Speech Festival (play 
rated superior — individual acting rat- 
ings all superior). Seventeen students 
admitted to Thespian membership, with 
Frank T. Dillon as sponsor.—Mary Jo 
Gabe, Secretary 


VILLA GROVE, ILLINOIS 
Villa Grove High School 
(Thespian Troupe 396) 

The Junior play, Those Websters, was 
presented April 14th. A class of eleven 
was initiated into our troupe at a dinner 
February 20th. March llth a group of 
Thespians went to Chicago to see the 
production, Kiss Me, Kate. There was 
an exchange program with the Thespian 
Troupe at Tolono, Illinois, March 14th. 
Each group entertained the other during 
the evening with readings, skits, and 
musical numbers. Several members of 
the Spanish department prepared a one- 
act play, The Girl from Brazil, which 
was given at an assembly program. Our 
dramatics club meets twice a month, and 
two students are program chairmen for 
a semester. Kathryn Richner is the troupe 
sponsor.—Mary Joyce Watkins, Secretary 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
Salinas Union High School 
(Thespian Troupe 501) 

Kind Lady, George Washington Slept 
Here, I Remember Mama, full-length 
plays; The Shepherds’ Star, one-act play 
presented at the Christmas assembly; 
The Campus Reporter, S.U.H.S. on the 
Air, radio programs presented once a 
week. Twenty-five students were granted 
membership, with Abigail Dunn, troupe 
sponsor.—Betty Ann Cunningham, Sec- 


reta 
TIPTON, IOWA 
Margaret Coddington High School 
(Thespian Troupe 601) 
Full-length plays: Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, I Remember Mama; one- 
act plays: Bishop's Candlesticks, Happy 
Journey, There was a Crooked Man, 
Antic Spring, Flight of Herons; musi- 
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cals: Last act of Carmen, Hanzel and 


Gretel; radio: Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 
Participated in both the Iowa Play Fes- 
tival and the Iowa High School Speech 
Association, winning high ratings in 
both contests. Thespian membership was 
awarded to eleven students. Margaret 
Coddington is the troupe sponsor.—Vir- 
ginia Holland, Secretary. 


PIERCE, NEBRASKA 
Pierce High School 
(Thespian Troupe 901) 
Full-length plays: We Shook the Fam- 
ily Tree, Spring Fever; one-act play: 
They Cannot Return; musical: Why the 
Chimes Rang. Participated in the Dis- 
trict III One-Act Play and Declamatory 
Contest, winning a good rating for the 
play and the best actor award.—Dorothy 
Ann Koepsel, troupe sponsor 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
Anchorage High School 
(Thespian Troupe 700) 

Full-length plays: Ghost Wanted, Best 
Foot Forward, The Bishop Misbehaves. 
Thespian membership granted to twenty- 
five students, with M. Elizabeth Pollock, 
troupe sponsor.—Carol Raunds, Secre- 


ta 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Redford Union High School 
(Thespian Troupe 600) 
Full-length play: Spring Fever; one- 
act plays: Too Much Mistletoe, For 
Whom the Telephone Rings; Musicals: 


Shreds and Patches, Arthur and His 
Talent Scouts, Milton Berle TV Show. 
Participated in the 6-B League Drama 
Festival and a radio forum sponsored 
by the University of Michigan. Six sty. 
dents were initiated into Thespian mem. 
bership. — Robert L. Nevins, Troupe 
Sponsor 


LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 
Fergus County High School 
(Thespian Troupe 701) 
Full-length plays: A Date with Judy, 
Aaron Slick; one-act play, After the Fog 
Lifts; pageant, The Nativity. Partici- 
pated in the Montana State U. Little 
Theatre Contest. Seven students earned 
Thespian membership. Mary M. Flana- 
= is the troupe sponsor.—Norah Mon- 

elin, Secretary. 


TEMPE, ARIZONA 
Tempe Union High School 
(Thespian Troupe 800) 
Full-length plays: Smilin’ Through, 
Neighbors by Appointment; one-act 
plays: The Happy Journey, River Boat 
Minstrels; musicals, Talent Nite, Spring 
Concert. Participated in the Valley 
Speech Festival, winning both good and 
superior ratings with the two plays pre- 
sented. Thespian membership was grant- 
ed to thirteen students, with Harry Cop- 
pinger as troupe sponsor.—Carol Joan 
Lidgard, Secretary 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Lower Merion High School 
(Thespian Troupe 801) 
Full-length plays: We Shook the Fam- 
ily Tree, January Thaw; one-act plays: 
Father Gets the Point, Desert Shall Re- 
joice; Radio programs: Suburban School 
Round-up, Students participating. Eight 
students earned Thespian Membership. 
Anita M. Taylor is the troupe sponsor. 

—Joan Fettig, Secretary 
(Continued on page 28) 











Cast being made-up before presenting the Pickstown, South Dakota, High School Senior 
Play, Aunt Tillie Goes to Town, with the Mesdames Eleanor A. Wright and Frances Sprague 


as directors. 


This new troupe, (463) with a membership of 15 was organized September 25. 
1950, with Mrs. Eleanor A. Wright as Sponsor. te. 
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i Brother Goose 
‘og A 3-Act Comedy by William F. Davidson 

ICl- 3 men, 8 women, 1 interior 

ttle 

" “I feel that this play is the most satisfactory high school play I have 
on- ever produced. The audience seemed delighted with the production, 





and we did not find it necessary to make a single change in the script.” 
—R. E. Davis, High School, Taylorville, Il. 























gh Moc Adams ns an oe day oma general 
4 a cleaner-upper for his orphaned brothers sisters 
act 3 . OTH € R in the evening. Into their hectic midst comes Peggy 
oat Winkel, a delightfully vague girl, who is supposed 
ing 4 0: 5; te to sell hosiery, but really brings order, comedy, 
ley Th Fy 2 romance! “‘Brother Goose,’ which we produced 
ind ANG li on November 19, was the first play in the four 
re- Illy hy years during which Stonewall Jackson High School 
unt- =f has been in operation from which we had to turn 
Op- SS lag people away—there wasn't even standing room.” 
an = Mrs. Teresa C. White, Stonewall Jackson HLS., 
s 2 eves 7 — A THREE ACT COW DY Thespian Troupe 121, Charleston, W. Va. 
ray, ebon 

yA “We have dusk midnight he biack !” ‘ Two-color posters available Royalty, $25.00 Price, 75¢ 
1m- 
ys: 
Re- 
ool 
t For Two 
ip raws 
SOF. 

A 3-Act Comedy by William F. Davidson 
5 men, 7 women, 1 interior 

K Straws for Two scored a brilliant hit in its premiére production at a 


University of Minnesota theatre. Davidson has a record of hits but 
we believe that this is his best to date! 





Sam wants to be one of the school’s leading athletes 
for Carol is very much the sort of girl who is seen with 
the leading athletes. But Sam has just messed up the 
baseball game and is dropped from the squad. Then 
he loses his job and matters complicate so that Sam 
7 won't be able to go to college unless he can swing it 
: himself. Determined to get a job Sam borrows a suit, 

a suit that isn’t paid for so he can get and keep a job. 
Then the owner of the suit appears and Sam rushes out, 
easily outdistancing the school’s best runner. As a re- 
sult Sam is entered in the mile next day and Sam has 
: eae gare , - found the right sport event, and his problems are solved. 
Susie trips up Sams pursuers. A TMREE ACT COMEDY A charming and delightful comedy. 

















Royalty, $10.00 minimum. Amount over this up to oa 
Two-color posters available maximum of $25.00 depends on your gross receipts. 
Price, 75c. 
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. DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVE. . CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Stage crew in operation on Great Expectations, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School Thespian 
Troupe 455 all-school play under the direction of Margaret L. Meyn, Thespian Troupe Sponsor. 
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ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
(Continued from page 26) 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBRASKA 
Nebraska City High School 
(Thespian Troupe 900) 

Full-length plays: You Cant Take 
It with You, Our Town; one-act plays: 
Pyramus and Thisbe, Man in the Bowler 
Hat, Happy Journey. Participated in 
the District Contest held at Peru, Ne- 
braska. Memberships were awarded to 
eight students. Dewey Ganzel is the 
Troupe Sponsor.—Barbara Lechner, Sec- 
retary 


UPPER DARBY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Upper Darby Senior High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1000) 

Full-length plays: Great Big Doorstep, 
Alice in Wonderland, Angel Street; one- 
act plays: cuts from Green Pastures, Ah, 
Wilderness, You Can't Take It with You, 
Androcles and the Lion, A Doll's House, 
A Proposal, Six Who Pass, Nevertheless; 
Television: Alice in Wonderland. Twelve 
of the Thespian members were selected 
for Radio Talent Pool in the Philadel- 
phia, Pa., suburban area. Forty-five stu- 
dents were raised to Thespian member- 
ship. Misses Frieda E. Reed and Maizie 
G. Weil are the Troupe Sponsors.— 
Shirley Sue Swarthout, Secretary 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
West Scranton High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1024) 

The newly organized Thespian Troupe 
enjoyed a very successful year. The 
initial membership of 14 was inducted 
in February. At the close of the school 
year 15 members of the Hi-Dramatics 
Club qualified for Thespian membership. 
Induction of new members will take 
place in September together with the 
presentation of a one-act play. This pro- 
gram will launch the 1950-51 dramatic 
arts activities. Life with Father, the only 
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three-act play presented at the school, 
was witnessed by more than 2000 per- 
sons. One-act plays included Fortunata 
Writes a Letter, Happy Journey, The 
Littlest Shepherd, Thanksgiving Beats 
the Dutch, Pin-Up Pals, together with 
dramatizations from Little Women, 
Junior Miss, Abraham Lincoln and 
Luck of Roaring Camp. Original pag- 
eants and revues were also given. Mr. 
Sid Harris, local authority on stage make- 
up, addressed the dramatics club with 
a practical demonstration on stage make- 
up. Classroom work on make-up fol- 
lowed. During the year stress was 
placed on voice and diction in the dra- 
matic arts classes. The group had the 
opportunity of witnessing productions of 
Life with Father, The Importance of 
Being Earnest and Peg O' My Heart 
given by outside theatre groups. The 
dramatic arts program is being moti- 
vated by Mrs. Marie Lesniak, troupe 
sponsor.—Marion Duricko, Secretary 


LEETSDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Leetsdale High School 
(Thespian Troupe 421) 

Our dramatics year has met with un- 
precedented success. The Thespian 
Troupe 421 of Leetsdale High School 
has been commended for its outstanding 
presentations of famous Broadway hits 
on the high school stage. For a group 
having such a small membership as com- 
monly expected in schools of our size, 
this is very unusual. Miss Elaine Saupp 
of the University of Pittsburgh is our 
capable director. In collaboration with 
Dr. W. J. Hutchinson of the Dramatics 
League of Pittsburgh, our group has 
decided to incorporate several high 
schools which are active in dramatics, to 
set aside one or two consecutive eve- 
nings of the 1950-1951 school term as 
“Theatre Nights,” on which each school 
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concerned will come to Leetsdale to 
present one-act plays or similar projects. 
Different types of one-act plays, as mys- 
tery, farce, comedy, and drama will be 
welcomed. Expressionism, — stylization, 
and impressionism are also included. Our 
program has already met with hearty ap- 
proval from district Thespian organiza- 
tions. We also have attended the Dra- 
matics League success, Hay Fever, pre- 
sented at the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh.—Secretary 


FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
Follansbee High School 
(Thespian Troupe 577) 

Come Rain or Shine, That Brewster 
Boy. One of the outstanding projects 
this year was the Historical Pageant of 
the Upper Ohio Valley, in which the 
one-act play, Dark Doings at the Cross- 
roads, was presented. The season’s highly 
successful program also included two 
one-act plays entitled, The Red Lamp, 
and Elmer and the Soprano. A tota! of 
thirteen students qualified for Thespian 
honors this spring with Shirley G. John- 
son as sponsor.—Mary Lou Sayre, Sec- 
retary 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINO!S 
Arlington Heights Township 
High School 
(Thespian Troupe 899) 
Full-length plays: Seventeenth Sim- 
mer, Why the Chimes Rang, George 
Washington Slept Here. At a candlelizht 
ceremony in February, eleven new mem- 
bers were initiated to our troupe. Several 
chapter members entered the district «nd 
sectional speech contests while others 
have been taking part in the high school’s 
radio programs aired from stat.on 
WEAW. The dramatics class acted in 
a movie which they wrote and filmed as 
a class project. A service committee 145 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A few new plays listed in our new revised and complete catalogue. (While some of the plays 
here listed are not available for immediate production, others are, in certain parts of the 
country. At all events, please write for information about each of these plays.) 








HARVEY 


The famous play by Mary Chase. 


This play is released in very wide territory in the U.S. and Canada. However, 
all groups interested are urged to write for definite authorization. The acting 
edition of the play is now available at 85c a copy, plus postage. 

















MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 
































‘ This comedy by Walter Bullock and Daniel Archer is proving immensely popular with High 
a Schools. Available in most parts of the U. S. and Canada. Paper-bound copies of the act- 
LYS- ing edition now available at 85c, plus postage. 
b 
ho | 
Jur 
ap- 
1Za- 
yra- 
yre- The following plays, which were formerly available only in cloth bindings, some of which 
for have been out of print for some time, are now available in paper-bound acting editions at 
j 85 cents each. 
a MISSOURI LEGEND LIGHT UP THE SKY 
acts 
B EDWARD MY SON THE WINSLOW BOY 
e 
hy THE HEIRESS | LADY IN THE DARK 
two 
mP: DREAM GIRL LIFE WITH MOTHER 
he ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS 
5 an, | 
j THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 
KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE 
.m- 
ge 
cht 
pe SEND FOR OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PLAYS, FREE OF CHARGE 
Ta 
nd 
ers 14 East 38th St. 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. New York 16, N.Y. 
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@ SPEND A PENNY FOR OUR THOUGHTS/ 


If you are a dramatic group director of a church—school—college— 
or other organization — it costs but a penny to get the benefits of our 


80 years of “know-how” ¢ 100,000 costumes © 200 experts on... 





COSTUMES FOR YOUR NEXT PLAY 
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EAVES COSTUM 


4 
4 


E> SEND US A PENNY POSTCARD, TELLING US: 


1. WHAT PLAY your group plans to produce 
2. WHEN your production is scheduled 
3. YOUR GROUP’S NAME, address, and your name 


A = AND WE WILL SEND YOU: 
"4 (without cost or obligation) 


1. AN EAVES COSTUME PLOT for your play, 
along with exact layout of (a) the times 
(b) the place of action (c) the costume 
changes for every character and (d) an easy-to- 


visualize description of every costume. 


2. MEASUREMENT BLANKS and other helpful 
data, and. . 


3. AN ESTIMATE OF THE EXACT COST 


oe ee a oe 





[ COMPANY, tive 


eo NEW YORK 19.N_ Y 





@ EAVES—America’s largest renting costumer—maintains a special department 
that caters to private schools, colleges and church groups. Reasonable rates. 


“COSTUMES BY EAVES” « A Famous By-Line of the Theatre for Over 80 Years 





ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 

(Continued from page 28) 
been organized to handle all the stage 
problems and crew work for school as- 
semblies and community programs. Our 
club meetings have been based on the 
study of pantomime, make-up, and prin- 
ciples of oral interpretation. Plans are 
now being made for a busy day of ac- 
tivities in Chicago in which the radio 
and dramatics students will tour the 
NBC radio network and visit the Dave 
Garroway radio show. The group will 
also tour a theatre and see a musical 
revue. The troupe is planning a one-act 
play for a school assembly in May. The 
credit for this active program goes to the 
troupe sponsor and dramatics coach, 
Miss Patricia Potts.—Charles Anderson, 
President 
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KENOVA, WEST VIRGINIA 
Buffalo High School 
(Thespian Troupe 988) 

Troupe 988. was organized at Buffalo 
High School, Kenova, R. R.1, West Vir- 
ginia, on September 5, 1949. We had as 
our initial and our honorary members, 
seventeen members of the Junior and 
Senior Class. The school year of 1949-50 
was a very busy one for our troupe. We 
produced four plays: Bundles for Christ- 
mas, No Greater Love, Ann Rutlege, and 
A Date with Judy. We sponsored the 
CK Thespian Follies, gave Armistice 
and Christmas Assembly programs, en- 
tered the Dramatic Play Festival, and 
the Dramatic Readers’ Contest at Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, West Virginia, 
on March 25. Received honorable men- 
tion for one of our cast and our reader 


was rated good; for our first entrance 
into such a contest we were gratified 
with the results and the experience de. 
rived. We plan to reenter the 1950-5) 
contest. Mrs. Anagene Bartram is our 
sponsor.—Julian Plymale, Secretary 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
Las Vegas High School 
(Thespian Troupe 894) 
Full-length plays: Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, The Divine Flora, 
Imaginary Invalid, Don't Take My 
Penny; one-act plays: The Singayore 
Spider, Woman Who Understood, How 
to Propose, The Villain Still Pursued 
Her. Radio play: So It Goes. Entered 
the state Forensic Meet at the University 
of Nevada, Reno. The troupe saw Ham. 
let produced by the Branch Agriculture 
College, Cedar City, Utah. Joseph E. 
Thiriot is the sponsor.—Elsa Kurtz, Sec. 
retary 


WEST ALLIS, WISCONSIN 
Central High School 
(Thespian Troupe 838) 

Full-length play: I Remember Mama; 
operetta, Spanish Fiesta. The troupe 
studied at their meetings the production 
of one-act plays. — Constance Case, 
Troupe Sponsor 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Herbert Hoover High School 
(Thespian Troupe 405) 

Full-length plays: Jane Eyre, I Re- 
member Mama; one-act plays, Happy 
Journey, Romancers, Silver Star of 
Christmas; revues: Gay Nineties Pro- 
gram. The Thespians also presented 
numerous shows for outside groups and 
organizations. At the Thespian meetings 
stress was placed upon improvement and 
further participation in new fields. 
Placed second in high school division of 
one-act play tourney and Royce Richard- 
son won the best actor award. Helen 
Marr Wadlow is the troupe sponsor.— 
Norman Womack, Secretary 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
Tokyo American School 
(Thespian Troupe 909) 
Full-length play: The Man Who Mar- 

ried a Dumb Wife; one-act plays: The 
Wedding, Two Crooks and a Lady. At 
the Thespian awards banquet the follow- 
ing Thespians were honored: Ray 
Downs, Best Actor; Sharman Vaughn, 
Best Actress; Dick Franklin, Best Sup- 
porting Actor; Lucy Krim, Best Support- 
ing Actress. — Emma Jayne Bernholz, 
Troupe Sponsor 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
Ypsilanti High School 
(Thespian Troupe 789) 

Full-length plays: Home Sweet Hoint- 
cide, Strange Boarders; one-act plays: 
The High Window, When the Stars Fall, 
The Black Valise, The Trysting Place, 
The Reefer Man, Heads He Burns, 
Make Up and Live; Subjects studied at 
meetings: play production and make-up. 
As a public service Thespians have done 
special make-up work for the Kiwanis 
Club and several church groups. Par- 
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ticipated in the 6-B League One-Act 
Play Festival with the play High Win- 
dows. Madge Iseminger is the Troupe 
Sponsor.—Richard “Wilbur, Secretary 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Sunset High School 
(Thespian Troupe 216) 

Placed first in City one-act play contest 
giving Highness, and entered State 
tournament. Fourteen students granted 
Thespian membership, with Mrs. Wanda 
Banker as Troupe Sponsor. — Rosalind 
Lawson, Secretary 


ENCINITAS, CALIFORNIA 
San Diequito Union High School 
(Thespian Troupe 803) 

Full-length plays: Meet Me in St. 
Louis, June Mad; one-act plays: The 
Valiant, Afterwards, The Initiation, Why 
the Chimes Rang; operettas and pag- 
eants: Gay Havana, Christmas Pageant, 
California Pageant. Subjects studied: 
Make-up, stage carpentry, costuming 
with everyday materials. Participated 
in two radio programs entitled Youth 
Talks It Over. The club saw Cornelia 
Otis Skinner in Loves of Charles II, at- 
tended the Thespian festival of plays, 
and saw the cinema Henry V. Mrs. Ruth 
Higgins is the sponsor.—Virginia Haw- 
kins, Secretary 


TROY, OHIO 
Troy High School 
(Thespian Troupe 723) 
Full-length plays: Man Who Came to 
Dinner, Passing of Third Floor Back; 


one-act play: Special Guest; operetta: 
New Moon.—Thelma Thompson, Troupe 
Sponsor 


KELSO, WASHINGTON 
Kelso High School 
(Thespian Troupe 661) 
Full-length plays: Kind Lady, January 
Thaw; one-act play: In the Suds. The 
Thespian Society sponsored in February 
a pep assembly. The subjects studied 
at the society meetings were make-up, 
and presentation of one-act plays. The 
Thespian sponsor, Mrs. Ruth Hulett, at- 
tended the drama conference at the 
University of Oregon and sponsored the 
University of Washington touring thea- 
tre.—Verba Goodspeed, President 


DOVER, OHIO 
Roosevelt High School 
(Thespian Troupe 342) 

One of the most interesting events of 
our Thespian year was the opportunity 
to install the new chapter of National 
Thespians (1037) at Newcomerstown 
High School. The event took place in 
an assembly at Newcomerstown High 
School on February 28, 1950. After the 
presentation of the charter by our spon- 
sor, John F. Rickey, an initiation team 
from Dover Troupe 342 initiated the new 
members from Newcomerstown using 
full initiation ceremony. The stage was 
dark, and the candles and white robes of 
the initiation team made an impressive 
sight. The new chapter members were 
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hosts at the tea which followed the as- 
sembly.—Secretary 


BRADLEY, ILLINOIS 
Bradley-Bourbonnais Community 
High School 
(Thespian Troupe 223) 

A class of 20 Thespians were initiated 
last semester. In addition to assemblies, 
skits, etc., many of the pledges partici- 
pated in the spring production of Arizona 
Dude Ranch. Speech contest activities 
were also a feature with Don Krizan, 
Nancy Jo Helmer, Tom Hale and Mari- 
lyn Kerr, all having placed in district 
speech contest competition. Agnes 
Stelter is the Troupe Sponsor.—Maxine 

Mulligan, Secretary 


VERNAL, UTAH 
Uintah High School 
(Thespian Troupe 621) 

Under the direction of Ursel H. All- 
red, Troupe Sponsor, Uintah High School 
presented in November, the faculty play 
Arsenic and Old Lace, the school play 
Junior Miss in December, the department 
play Our Town, and the contest play 
Balcony Scene in March. Members of 
Thespian Troupe 621 participated in all 
productions. Nineteen students took 
part in the Regional Speech Meet in 
March and all of them became eligible 
for participation in the State Speech 
Meet. The Dramatics Club presented 
a 30-minute program called “The Thes- 

(Continued on page 32) 





would follow his examp 
Baytown, Texas. 


HONEY IN THE HIVE 
BOARDING HOUSE REACH 


LIFE O’ THE PARTY 
WILBUR’S WILD NIGHT 
SURE AS YOU’RE BORN 


will produce the Boarding House Reach next.” 


applause.” 
stage, received with warm enthusiasm here.” 
produced — a howling success here.” 


loved and enjoyed by all.” 


laughter.” 


CLEVELAND, 0O.: 
setting simple, the audience really ate it up.” 
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and the students just nies gy more of them. Pla 


REST ASSURED 
JUST DUCKY 


SHOCK OF HIS LIFE 
WILBUR FACES LIFE 
WILBUR MINDS THE BABY 


NEW YORK, N.Y.: “The audience had a gleeful 
time — there was much laughter and generous 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: “Brilliant comedies, easy to 
HOUSTON, TEX.: “The best plays we have ever 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: “The Maxwell Family is really 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.: “it was a complete suc- 

cess for teachers, pupils, parents and everybody.” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: “One of the successful plays 

| have put on — the audience screamed with 


“The dialogue was snappy, the 


TOLEDO, 0.: “One of the best received plays here.” 
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PLAYS BY DONALD PAYTON 


(See catalog index) 


We have used more of Donald Payton’s plays than that of any other one author, because his writings fit the high school age so perfectly 
ys which are really suited to high school age are so hard to find that we wish more authors 
and give us more material like this for these boys and girls. —Mrs. Hershel B. Fulmer, Director of Dramatics, 


3-ACT PLAYS 


1-ACT PLAYS 


DATE FOR BOBBY SOX 
UNCLE TOM’S CRABBIN’ 
SAY UNCLE 





Directors in every state pronounce Donald Payton’s plays “‘the best ever given here.” 
MIAMI, FLA.: “Thanks for the ‘Payton’ Plays — we 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA.: “Our hats are off to Donald 
Payton who really knows how to write enjoyable 
teen-age plays.” 

JACKSON, MISS.: “‘Payton plays are top notch here 
— the plot and dialogue are superb.” 

OAKLAND, CALIF.: “One of the best we have ever 
given.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: “A thoroughly delightful play 
— situations natural and comic.” 


HARRISBURG, PA.: ‘’Gee, that was a swell play ! 
Are there any more like it?’’ 

DECATUR, MISS.: “The most delightful comedies 
we have produced in a long time.” 

a MINN.: “Audience appeal was very 

ig a 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: ‘‘The funniest comedies ever 

presented to our student body.” 


BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.: 
vulsed in laughter.”’ 


“The audience was con- 


Send for our Free 1951 Catalog (144 Pages). 


HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


THE AWKWARD PAUSE 
DESPERATE AMBROSE 


BOBBY SOX 
LISTEN, DAD 
CUTE AND PEPPY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.: “It was a riot of fun to pro- 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.: “The best suited plays for 
n 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF.: “Payton plays are clean, 


wholesome, entertaining, full of chuckles and 
hearty laughs.” 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: “I am _ looking for another 


DEARBORN, MICH.: “Mothers, Fathers jand Children 
BREMERTON, WASH.: “The cleverest plays we have 
NEWARK, DELA.: “Delightful comedies — fitted 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIF.: “ ‘Payton’ plays are a huge 
SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF.: “A crowd pleaser from 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.: ‘Typically American situations.” 


we 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


STONEY JONES 
FOXY GRANDMA 
LOVE HITS WILBUR 


duce — let’s have more plays like them.” 


Junior High School | have ever seen. 


‘Payton’ Play.” 

howled at the spine tickling humor. 
ever given. 

well for youth.” 

success here.” 


start to finish — has sparking dialogue.” 
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ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
(Continued from page 31) 
pian Playhouse” over radio station KJAM 
each week. Among these were Antigone, 
The Magic Nutcracker, A Doctor in Spite 
of Himself, Lady Windermere’s Fan; 
and a six weeks’ serial of Little Women. 
Members worked on one-act plays which 
they cast and directed.—Secretary 


MILWAUKIE, OREGON 
Milwaukie Union High School 
(Thespian Troupe 75) 

The High Window (to be presented 
at the drama contest in April). A skit 
was given at the school carnival. The 
annual Tournament Plays were pre- 
sented in February.—Donna O'Rourke, 
Secretary 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Woodward Wilson High School 
(Thespian Troupe 418) 

Pop Boilers, Marriage Proposal, No- 
body Sleeps. A group of 3 one-act plays 
as an evening’s entertainment. Miss Ci- 
cile Rukgaber is the troupe sponsor. — 
Shirley Powers, Secretary 


EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 
Eagle Grove High School 
(Thespian Troupe 543) 

Presented Charley's Aunt as their an- 
nual play, and also sponsored an eve- 
ning of three one-act plays: The First 
Dress Suit, The Monkey's Paw and I'm 
a Fool. Other high school plays given 
during the year were Old Doc and 
Smilin’ Through. The troupe had meet- 
ings twice a month when they discussed 
various problems concerning play pro- 
duction. A costume and property drive 
was initiated during the year. Several 
members of the troupe went to speech 
festivals and took The First Dress Suit 
to the play festival at Hampton, lowa. 
This year’s Thespians purchased a Shure 
multi-impedance microphone for school 
use. Last year the local organization was 
instrumental in obtaining a wire re- 
corder. Our group attended a number 
of plays given by neighboring high 
schools and also journeyed to Des Moines 
several times to attend university and 
professional productions at Drake Uni- 
versity and at K.R.N.T. Theatre. Several 
members accompanied by their director, 
Omar Lett, attended the Annual Drama 
Conference at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls, Iowa, this spring. 
—Dale Midland, Secretary 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
Dobynes-Bennett High School 
(Thespian Troupe 432) 
Full-length plays: Meet Me in St. 
Louis, A Little Honey; one-act plays: 
Wilbur Faces Facts, Eddie Greets a 
Hero, student directed with casts se- 
lected from the Sophomore and Fresh- 
man classes. Studied play production 
(Acting and Directing), make-up, and 
the background of the theatre at their 
meetings. Presented the radio play Day 
of the Stranger and participated in sev- 
eral others. Participated in district and 
state contests with Nevil Davy awarded 
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first place. Nancy J. Necessary is the 
Troupe Sponsor.—Ann M. Wright, Sec- 
retary 
BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Batesville High School 
(Thespian Troupe 712) 

Full-length play: Seventeenth Sum- 
mer; one-act play: Suppressed Desires. 
Paricipated in the Arkansas Speech Fes- 
tival at Arkansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Presented an evening of one-act 
plays and attended a Speech Workshop 
in Searcy, Arkansas. Mrs. Charles Cole 
is the troupe sponsor.—Ann Wilford, Sec- 
retary 

NEWCOMERSTOWN, OHIO 

Newcomerstown High School 

(Thespian Troupe 1037) 

Full-length plays: Death Takes a 
Holiday, The Divine Flora; one-act 
plays: When Shakespeare's Ladies Meet, 
Sauce for the Goslings, When the Honey- 
moon Is Over. Mrs. Ralph Portz is 
the sponsor.—Secretary 


BRUSH, COLORADO 
Brush High School 
(Thespian Troupe 968) 
Full-length play: Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay; one-act plays: The 
Valiant, The Widow Spider, Sparkin, 
Presented Bobby Sox for the N.E.C.A.L. 
Play Festival. Performed several radio 
programs and presented the Christmas 
pageant, The Nativity. Sponsored a 
Declamation Festival.— Mrs. Margaret 
Wood, Troupe Sponsor 


ONARGA, ILLINOIS 
Onarga Unit District High School 
(Thespian Troupe 278) 

Full-length plays: Aunt Cathie’s Cat, 
Lena Rivers; one-act play: Her Christ- 
mas Wish; musical: Carnival Revue 
(original). Steven Leacock won a first 
in comedy reading. The Old Homestead, 
at District, Regional and State Speech 
contests. The troupe attended at the 
University of Illinois a Shakespearean 
comedy. Edna L. Snider is the troupe 
sponsor.—Clara Lee Hildebrand, Sec- 
retary 


SOUTH EUCLID, OHIO 
Brush High School 
(Thespian Troupe 583) 
Full-length plays: Mother Is a Fresh. 
man, Tonight We Dance, Ramshackle 
Inn; one-act we Wilbur Takes His 
Medicine, Balcony Scene, A Christmas 
Wish. Miss A. L. Kingzett, Troupe 
Sponsor, directed all six plays.—‘ally 
Kimmel, Secretary 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Western Military Academy 
(Thespian Troupe 397) 
Produced the following plays: ‘Sub. 
merged, Witchin’ Racket, The Stroi-2 of 
Nine, When the Stars Fall, There 1: So 
Much Good, Fiat Lux. Sponsored senior 
class play, Brother Orchid. Richar: P. 
Martin is the Troupe Sponsor.—Churles 
N. Hathcock, Secretary 


PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
Central High School 
(Thespian Troupe 264) 

Full-length plays: An Inspector Calls, 

Mother Is a Freshman; one-act plays: 
The Villain Still Pursued Her, I’m a 
Fool, The Big Mistake. Participated in 
district drama festival. Entertained the 
Woman's Club and the “Y” Mother's 
Club. Wrote an original show to adver- 
tise the school paper. Troupe did all 
make-up for assembly programs and pro- 
ductions of the school, built stage sets, 
and designed posters. Mrs. Eugene Mer- 
rill, Troupe Sponsor, directed all produc- 
tions.—_Janet Ashley, Secretary 


RAVENSWOOD, WEST VIRGINIA 
Ravenswood High School 
(Thespian Troupe 253) 

The Senior Class presented its play 
The Brain Storm, under the direction of 
Clara Belle Tucker, co-sponsor. A senior 
Thespian, Nancy Rector, directed a one- 
act play, Dad Trims the Christmas Tree. 
The Troupe initiated 20 new members 
last spring. Elinore S. Hutchinson is the 
other troupe sponsor.—Eddie Critchfield, 
Secretary 











A scene from Meet Me in St. Louis, a presentation of the San Pedro, Calif., High Schoo! 


(Thespian Troupe 435). 


Robert Rivera, Thespian Sponsor, was the director. 
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HELENA, MONTANA 
Helena High School 
(Thespian Troupe 745) 

sh- For the first time in the history of 

kle # the school hundreds of people were 

lis | turned away for its production of Green 
as § Pastures, presented on April 25, 26. Two 
pe # other full-length plays presented were 





COSTUMES - SCENERY - PROPS 


We do make it economically possible for You , 











ty || Mother Is-a Freshman and We Shook — to dress Your shows as You would like 

the Family Tree. Doris Marshall is the YOU 

troupe sponsor.—Judy A. Best, Secretary pon eee due to our lower overhead costs. 

BLACKSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
Clay-Battelle High School A BIG-TOWN * 

tb. (Thespian Troupe 54) COSTUMER 
of Full-length play: Nine Girls; one-act All d doi r bh _ 
So plays: Why the Chimes Rang, Dad CAN GIVE YOU you nee tS to tell us the name of Your 
' pr a po the sag Do ey set Min. Play, the Date, and Without Obligation to You, 
les | stre’. The troupe saw the West Vir- AND the complete story will follow: 


ginia production, Night Must Fall. Edna 
Berdine is the troupe sponsor. — Ann 
, Ammons, Secretary. 


COLLINSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Collinsville Township High School 
lls, (Thespian Troupe 955) 
ys: Full-length play: The Daffy Dills; one- 


ONE THING THEY 
CANNOT GIVE YOU 
DUE TO THEIR 
BIG-TOWN OVERHEAD, 


Costume and Prop Plot 
(We supply Period Props, gratis) 


Measurement Form 
Instructions for Ordering 
Estimate of Cost 


a @ act plays: An Orchid for Marie, Love in 


THAT IS... A RATE 
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in § Bloom, Everything’s Off, We Brents Pay 
the Our + — pay); radio p= THAT PERMITS YOU ® 
T's :C Day, Education Wee 
grams: Columbus Day, io ; 
ol Current Events Discussion. Troupe dis- TO DRESS YOUR SHOW TRY US ONCE! You will then know why we are 
oa eee aa the — = * ae Se AS YOU WOULD LIKE. the Fastest Growing Costume House in America | 
ro- # dramatics, student directing and _ pro- 8 
ts, § gram planning, and sponsored three as- We may not be the oldest, but our Patrons 
€t- § semblies: Christmas, Thespian Initiation, ” who have tried them all, tell us we are the Best, 
ue Ff and Education Week. Ruth V. Schmidt and on a comparative basis, the most economical. 
is the troupe sponsor.—Pat Davis, Sec- 
4 retary YOU CANNOT WEAR A 
GOODLAND, KANSAS * 
Sherman Community High School BROADWAY LOCATION 
ay | Fullength plays: A Date with Jud 
ay ull-length plays: ate with Judy, 
of § Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, Life ° HOOKER- HOWE COSTUME CO. 
lor § with Father, The Emperor's New 
ne- § Clothes, Wizard of Oz; one-act play: Be ; Box 391 HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
ee. § Home by Midnight; musicals: The Na- Our Slogan is. . . 
ers § tivity, A Variety Program. Troupe stud- ' 
i | ied make-up and stage properties in ad scr lacumel ee ny or 
ld, ition to planning their dramatics ac- AT posses . 
ae : y. We are not dependent on a commercial 4& 
tivities. —_ a oe H be Mg troupe cleaner who cannot always give the necessary Service. 
sponsor.—Mayme ee icKs, Secretary MAIN STREET RATES OUR Wardrobe is Clean. | 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS re 
Wendell Phillips High School | 
(Thespian Troupe 1039) ED EE ED ED ED SDI DUES 
Full-length plays: Craig's Wife, What ae en 
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Every Woman Knows, The Good Neigh- 
bors, Valley of Happiness (the last two 
original plays by Bessie Coat Wirth, 
director and troupe sponsor); one-act 
plays: Jean Marie, Beau of Bath. A va- 
riety revue was held December 3, 1949, 
in which all departments (art, music, 
gym, auditorium) participated. Troupe 
studied at meetings pantomimes, appreci- 
ation of the theatre, radio, bringing to- 
gether the school and the community 
and how best to get the work of the 
Drama Club and the Thespian Troupe 
before the Community. (Result: a full 
house for Craig’s Wife). The School 
presented a one-half hour radio program 
honoring the retiring principal — the 
program written and produced by Miss 
Wirth. School won first place in district 


Marcu, 195] 


and sectional Drama Festivals with one- 
act play Jean Marie.—Alonzorine Person, 
Secretary 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Central High School 
(Thespian Troupe 367) 

Full-length plays: Come Out of the 
Kitchen, Mother Is a Freshman; one-act 
plays: The Wraith of Wrath (winning 
tournament play), The High Heart, The 
Happy Journey, The Trysting Place, 
Londonderry Air; musical: Patience. 
Studied the following subjects: one-act 
plays, make-up, electrical wiring, cos- 
tumes, stagecraft in | por history of 
theatre, techniques of acting, and stage 
terms. Attended spring tournament of 
one-act plays sponsored by the Theatre 


Guild, dress rehearsals of Little Theatre 
plays. Sent one-act plays and dance 
groups to drama and luncheon organiza- 
tions of the community. Emma Lou 
Patton is the troupe sponsor.—Billy Ray, 
Secretary 


OMAK, WASHINGTON 
Omak High School 
(Thespian Troupe 113) 
Full-length plays: New Fires, Tiger 
House; one-act plays: City Slicker and 
Our Nell, Culcha, It Happened to 
Sweeney, Submerged, Why I Am a 
Bachelor, Ghost in the House; pageant: 
Christmas. Participated in the Wenat- 
chos Drama Festival. Kathryn B. For- 
rester is the troupe sponsor.—Lois Jane 
Allen, Secretary — 
(Continued on page 34) 











ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
(Continued from page 33) 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
Grand Haven High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1048) 

Full-length plays: Tish, Don't Take 
My Penny; one-act plays: He Done Her 
Wrong, Bobby Sox Brigade. Studied 
National Thespian material. Participated 
in a one-act play festival at Muskegon, 
Michigan, and exchanged an assembly 
program at Holland, Michigan. Gwen 
Gwinn is the troupe sponsor.—Patricia 
L. Campbell, Secretary 


CLAY, WEST VIRGINIA 

Clay High School 

(Thespian Troupe 458) 
Full-length plays: Bashful Bertie, 
Don’t Keep Him Waiting; one-act plays: 
Winter Dust, Things, Wilbur Takes His 
Medicine, Take a Letter, East Am East, 
Babe of Bethlehem, Grapes for Dinner; 
operetta: The Wild Rose. Troupe studied 
make-up at meetings and sponsored a 
radio program. Jane B. Harris is the 
troupe sponsor.—Maxine Naylor, Secre- 


ta 
BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA 
Beaver High School 
(Thespian Troupe 55) 
Full-length plays: Mother Is a Fresh- 
man, Lost Horizon; one-act plays: The 
True in Heart, Ladies of the Mop, Who 
Gets the Car Tonight; musical: Melody 
Magic of 1950. Mary Maston Dean is 
the troupe sponsor.— Maxine Garrell, 
Secretary 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
Ellinwood High School 
(Thespian Troupe 659) 

Full-length plays: Demon in the Dark, 
Now Youre Talking; one-act plays: 
Thanksgiving for Freida, Join Thespians 
for Fun; musical: Gypsy Rover. Studied 
voice recording and how to make the 
club more active. — June M. Mallory, 
Troupe Sponsor 


LINCOLN, KANSAS 
Lincoln High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1004) 
Full-length plays: We Shook the Fam- 
ily Tree, Robinson Crusoe, Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay; one-act play: 
Evening Star. Studied at meetings re- 
ports of movie reviews and articles in 
DRAMATICS, —— of short plays, 
readings, and musical readings. Several 
troupe members attended showing of 
Carmen. Blenda Kuhlman is the troupe 
sponsor.—Shirley Cromwell, Secretary 


NEWTON, IOWA 
Newton High School 
(Thespian Troupe 377) 
Full-length plays: Night of January 
16th, Seventeenth Summer; one-act 
plays: Dark Wind, The Blue Teapot, 
Happy Journey; musical: Mind Over 
Matter. Troupe took two trips to Cen- 
tral College, Pella, Iowa, to see The 
Traitor and You Cant Take It with 
You. Philip D. Grout is the troupe 
sponsor.—Maryanne Evans, Secretary 
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MT. PLEASANT, TEXAS 
Mt. Pleasant Senior High School 
(Thespian Troupe 904) 

Full-length plays: Ghost Wanted, So- 
cially Ambitious; one-act plays: The In- 
truder, The Ghost Wore White, Ringing 
in the Groom, Gray Bread, Love Hits 
Wilbur, In Bethlehem of Judea.—Eddie 
Dalton, Troupe Sponsor 


COLFAX, WASHINGTON 
Colfax High School 
(Thespian Troupe 329) 

Balcony Scene, a serious and senti- 
mental drama, won first place trophy at 
the county one-act play contest held in 
Palouse on March 3. The play was spon- 
sored by Colfax Thespian Troupe 329 
and was directed by C. C. Coffey, troupe 
sponsor, with Don Brown as assistant 

irector. The troupe also sponsored a 
3-act all-hi play, Inner Willy, which was 
presented last Spring.—Virginia Hilty, 
Reporter 


FAYETTEVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
Fayetteville High School 
(Thespian Troupe 487) 

Full-length plays: Great Caesar's 
Ghost, Mother Is a Freshman; one-act 
play: Curse You, Jack Dalton, He Ain't 
Done Right by Little Nell, The Light- 
house Keeper's Daughter, All Alone in 
the Country, Almost Trouble. Studied 
current “movies” and the Shakespear- 
ean drama. Robert Richards is the 
troupe sponsor. — Virginia Rogers, Sec- 
retary 





UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


SCHOOL of DRAMA 
EDWIN SNAPP 


Director 





ACTING . . . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up ... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 


DIRECTING... Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization 
and management. . 

student directors in 
charge of workshop 
productions. 


PRODUCTION 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign .. . extensive expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A. DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 
for illustrated brochure 
write Secretary Drama 
Dept., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
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MEDINA, OHIO 
Medina High School 
(Thespian Troupe 441) 
Full-length plays: Kind Lady; one. 
act play: Audonte (District Festiva] — 
superior rating); Musical: Patience. 
Studied make-up, costuming, directing 
and scenery at Thespian meetings. 
Wallace Smith is the troupe sponsor. 
— Nancy Burris, Secretary 


SPENCER, WEST VIRGINIA 
Spencer High School 
(Thespian Troupe 279) 

Full-length plays: Three Fingers a 
the Door, Going Modern, Seventeenth 
Summer; one-act plays: By Special Re- 
quest, Grandmother Nick, For the Love 
of Mike, Butch, The Greener Grass. 
I Shall Be Waiting. Entered West Vir- 
ginia Drama Festival winning rating 
good for one-act play; received lst 
place at regional and 2nd at State Fes. 
tivals with dramatic reading. Clifford 
Garrett is the troupe sponsor. — Analee 
Smith, Secretary 


KINGMAN, KANSAS 
Kingman High School 
(Thespian Troupe 146) 
Full-length plays: The Show Must 
Go On, The Little Minister; one-act 
plays: A Stranger in Bethlehem, Bish- 
ops Candlesticks, Curse You, Jack Dal- 
ton, Best Teacher, Oh Doctor, Over the 
Tea Cups, A Nephew in the House, The 
Bride Wore Red Pajamas, Public Ene- 
my No. 99, Balcony Scene, Kittie, Diet 
Begins Tomorrow, Between Trains; re- 
vue: Television Show. Studied at 
Thespian meetings make-up, techniques 
of acting, staging, and producing. 
Participated in Speech Festival and saw 
professional show Harvey. — Virginia 
Mueller, Troupe Sponsor 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
Istrouma High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1007) 

The Thespian Troupe presented 
Shakespeare's The Taming of the Shrew 
on April 28. Agnes D. Nelson is the 
troupe sponsor. — Georgianna Dulaney, 
Secretary 


NOBELSVILLE, INDIANA 
Nobelsville High School 
(Thespian Troupe 24) 
Full-length plays: You Can’t Take It 
With You, Kind Lady; one-act plays: 
The Chess Game, Not Another Word 
(original — written by Thespian Sarah 
Boden); special programs: Riley Read- 
ings and Pantomimes; Program of Mon- 
ologues, Variety Show. Studied steps 
in play production at club meetings. 
Saw in Indianapolis Mr. Roberts. Ham- 
let, Henry V, Death of a Salesman 
plus three other high school produc- 
tions. Participated in Drama Confer- 
ence. Elna G. Hunter is the troupe 

sponsor. — Nancy Harrah, Secretary 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
David Starr Jordan High School 
(Thespian Troupe 732) 

Full-length plays: Ghost Wanted, Ali 
Baba and the 40 Thieves (original dram- 
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atization ); one-act plays: Sleeping Beau- 
y (original drama), and 10 addi- 
tional one-act plays. Studied panto- 
mime and improvisation at troupe 
meetings. Took field trips to Speech 
Festival, Washington High School; Dra- 
ma Clinic at Pasadena Playhouse; Thes- 
pian Festival, Pomona High School 
presented a scene); Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, Occidental College). Attended 
two radio broadcasts at CBS. Barbara 
M. Shields is the troupe sponsor. 
_ Joan Frere, Secretary 


THERMAL, CALIFORNIA 
Coachella Valley Union High School 
(Thespian Troupe 562) 
Full-length plays: The Divine Flora, 
January Thaw; one-act plays: Elmer 
and the Love Bug, Submerged, Last 
Flight Over, Culcha, Wild Nell of the 
Plains, The Stolen Prince, Elizabeth's 
Young Man, Fireman, Save My Child, 
Two Crooks and a Lady, Skin Deep, 
To the Love of Allah; musicals: Gay 
Nineties Revue, Christmas Pageant. 
Studied puppetry and marionettes and 
rehearsing one-act plays at troupe meet- 
ings. Attended plays at Pasadena -Play- 
house and Tenthouse Theatre. Troupe 
sponsor is Elaine Buttrud. — Sharon 

Sprengle, Secretary 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 
Spanish Fork High School 
(Thespian Troupe 25) 
Full-length plays: I Remember Ma- 
ma, A Date with Judy; one-act plays: 
Submerged, Married before Sunrise. 
Studied reviews of three-act plays, 
modern play reading, and play produc- 
tion. Participated in the Utah Region 
III Drama Contest and State Drama 
Festival. — B. Davis Evans, Troupe 

Sponsor 


GREENVILLE, PA. 
Penn High School 
(Thespian Troupe 354) 
Full-length plays: Damzels in Dis- 
tress, Tonight's the Night, China Boy; 
radio: skits for Pennsylvania week 
and National Education week. Studied 
movies, reviews of Broadway plays, and 
heard recordings of musical comedies. 
The troupe saw Death of a Salesman 
in Pittsburgh. Paul Sherwood is the 
troupe sponsor. — Joanne Gibson, Sec- 
retary 


SPRINGFIELD, OREGON 
Springfield High School 
(Thespian Troupe 786) 
Full-length plays: Ready Made Fami- 
ly, A Christmas Carol, Little Madcap, 
Cat o Nine Tails, Our Town; one-act 
plays: Winter Sunset, Nobody Sleeps, 
Minor Miracle, Balcony Scene; musi- 
cals; Merry Maids (a revue of original 
skits), P. E. Festival (dance reoncn 
Johnny Appleseed, Maritana (opera), 
Annual High School Carnival, The 
Challenge of the Cross (pageant). 
Studied make-up and the technical end 
of play productions at troupe meetings. 
For 12 weeks presented a 15 minute 
tadio program. Mabel Marie Ellefson 
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is the troupe sponsor. — Barbara Thorn- 
ton, Secretary 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 

Senior High School 

(Thespian Troupe 886) 
Full-length play: Arsenic and Old 
Lace; one-act plays: This Night Shall 
Pass, Midnight Fantasy, The Villain 
Still Pursued Her, All on a Summer's 
Day; musical: The Stargazers (a Fairy- 
tale Fantasia). Presented weekly radio 
programs. -- Jane Harris, Troupe Spon- 


sor 

BLACKSBURG, VA. 

Blacksburg High School 
(Thespian Troupe 663) 
Full-length plays: Mother Mine, Sev- 

enteen Is Terrific, Christmas Carol. En- 
tered District Play Contest in February. 
Attended the Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence, April 14-15, at York, Pa. Mem- 
bership of the society is now 36. Miss 
Beryl Allshouse is the new sponsor for 
the 1950-51 term succeeding Miss Mary 
Helen Caldwell. Barbara Connelly is 
the newly elected president. — Bob 
Blair, Reporter 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
Champaign High School 
(Thespian Troupe 106) 

On September 25 the following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 
Bob Otis, President; Jim Pilon, Vice- 
Pres; Gwen Tyner, Secretary; Dave 
Mills, Treasurer. Full-length plays were 
presented: November 17, A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream; December, The 
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Elves and the Shoemaker. At the first 
meeting the following items were dis- 
cussed: Revision of the point system; 
revision of the seven speeches in the 
initiation ceremony; election of an his- 
torian to explain the history of National 
Thespian and of Champaign High, and 
keep a scrapbook of local activities; 
plans for a social picnic with Urbana, 
Ill, High Thespians. Miss Marian 
Stuart, sponsor, attended the Regional 
Meeting of the National Theatre Acad- 
emy at the Goodman Theatre and was 
chosen at that time Committee chair- 
man for high schools of Illinois and 
Wisconsin. — Gwen Tyner, Secretary 


STERLING, COLORADO 
Logan County High School 
(Thespian Troupe 87) 

Plans for the 1950-51 drama season 
are rapidly being completed. One-act 
plays thus presented on December 4 
were The Clod, The Marriage Proposal, 
and Tea for Three. On March 8 and 9, 
1951, the Thespian Troupe will present 
The Imaginary Invalid. The school did 
enter on February 20 a one-act play 
contest: Mr. Roberts was the first play 
reviewed at the Thespian Troupe meet- 

ing. — Jack Peyrouse, Sponsor 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Immaculate Conception Academy 
(Thespian Troupe 654) 

First formal Thespian meeting was 
held on October 20, 1950, at which time 
Mary Lu Perry, newly-elected presi- 
dent,- and Laurlie Pilcher, newly- 
elected vice-president, presided. A his- 
tory of the society and a statement of 
its aims were reviewed by former Thes- 
pians. Early in December Seven Min- 
ors, edited by Emmet Laurey, was 
presented. The senior Cameos will at- 
tend the Chicago Play Festival. Other 
activities planned for the first semester 
are the presentation of the senior class 
annual review; participation of the 
I. C. A. verse choir in the annual tri-city 
Christmas program; and the sponsor- 
ship of Macbeth by the Catholic Uni- 
versity Players. Sister Mary Angelita, 
B. V. M., is the troupe sponsor. — Carol 
Lee Jasper, Secretary 


FAYETTE CITY, PA. 
Marion High School 
(Thespian Troupe 986) 

One-act plays: Angel Child, Lemon 
Pie for Andy; Musicals: The Littlest 
Angel, Senior Revue, Minstrel Show 
(original adaptation and shows. pro- 
duced by Thespian in cooperation with 
other school organizations); subjects 
studied: Make-up, Interpretive Acting, 
Microphone and Radio Technique and 
meas Radio Programs: Of Men 
and Battles (original 30 minute pro- 
gram on station WESA; America Sing- 
ing p cooperation with glee rn 4 
In addition Thespians were given com- 
plete control of station from 11 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. at which time commercials, 
sports, news, station breaks, disc jockey 
shows were given. -Troupe saw My Sis- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A clear step-by-step 
approach to making 
workable designs .. . 
a practical guide 
from script 


to finished plans 





Better Productions at Low Cost 


@ Scener Y Des ign for the Amateur Stage 


By Willard J. Friederich and John H. Fraser 


This book shows how to design scenery for the amateur stage, stressing 


particularly the problems facing the designer in the small, ill-equipped 


theater. 


or coach how to design the best possible set within his various limi- 


tations. 


is required — and then goes through the process of design, step-by-step. 
A great deal of attention is paid to overcoming routine obstacles 


through design, shifting of scenery, and substitute materials. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


The book aims to show the amateur producer, director, 


The book starts at the beginning — a play for which a setting 
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ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
(Continued from page 35) 
ter Eileen and The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street at the California State 
Teachers College; visited with Browns- 
ville, Pa. Troupe 187 at the Good 
Neighbor Night, and saw Troupe 187’s 
Little Women; attended the Eastern 
Regional Dramatic Arts Conference at 
York, Pa. Edward Krivda is the Troupe 
Sponsor. — Carolyn Kramer, Secretary 


BROWNSVILLE, PA. 
Brownsville Sr. High School 
(Thespian Troupe 185) 

Proposed activities (1950-51): Sep- 
tember, Corn Roast, Puppet Plays; Oc- 
tober, Sweater Hop, We Shook the 
Family Tree; November, Drama Fes- 
tival and Clinic; December, Christmas 
Program for Public; January, Thespian 
Birthday Party; February, Three-act 
Play; March, Classic Play; April, Thea- 
tre Party at Pittsburgh; May, Annual 
Banquet. All necessary committees ap- 
pointed. Thespians will meet every 
week with a Business Meeting alter- 
nating with Program meetings. Jean E. 
Donahey is the Troupe Sponsor. — F. 

Bognar, President 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
John Harris High School 
(Thespian Troupe 503) 
Full-length play: Suzy; one-act plays: 
Tea at Four, Say Uncle, Peter Be Care- 
ful; original musical revue: On Stage 
Everybody. Troupe studied student di- 
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recting and make-up at meetings. Thes- 
pians participated in a weekly radio 
program, Under 21. Jeanne B. Menden- 
hell is Troupe Sponsor.—Doris H. Clem- 
son, Secretary 


BOISE CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Boise City High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1008) 

Full-length plays: One Too Many, 
Antics of Andrew; one-act plays: I 
shall Be Waiting, Bessie, the Bandit’s 
Beautiful Baby, When Shakespeare’s 
Ladies Meet. Betty Foreman is the 
Troupe Sponsor. — Jo Nelle Vinyard, 
Secretary 

AMBRIDGE, PA. 
Ambridge High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1032) 

Full-length ;lays: Nothing but the 
Truth, We Shook the Family Tree; one- 
act play: The Window (written by Ed 
Woloshuk, president of Troupe); re- 
vue: Minstrel. Studied make-up at 
meetings. Attended the Geneva Col- 
lege Dramatic Clinic. F. W. Desanzo 
is the Troupe Sponsor. — Gloria Kroen, 
Secretary 


PARIS, ILLINOIS 

Paris High School 

(Thespian Troupe 985) 
Full-length play: January Thaw; one- 
act play: The Man inthe Bowler Hat. 
Presented an original revue. Was host 
school for the Illinois High School As- 
sociation Sectional Speech Contest for 
section No. 3. Anne Mlinarich is the 


Troupe Sponsor.—James Acklin, Sec- 
retary 


JACKSONVILLE BEACH, FLA. 
Duncan U. Fletcher High School 
(Thespian Troupe 942) 
Full-length play: Seventeen; one-act 
plays: Fantasy on an Empty Stage, 
Cracked Ice, The Florist Shop, The 
Beau of Bath; musicals: The Lost Car- 
ol, Minstrel Show, Parisian Fantasy; 
subject for study: Ring Theatre and the 
problems of lighting, etc. Exchanged 
programs with one of the high schools; 
attended three outside performances. 
Ardath Evans Pierce is the Troupe 

Sponsor. — Billy Parker, Secretary 


LAKE WORTH, FLA. 
Lake Worth High School 
(Thespian Troupe 990) 

Full-length plays: The Whole Towns 
Talking, Ever Since Eve; one-act plays: 
The Valiant, The House of Greed, 
Butch; revue: Escapades of 1990. 
Studied make-up at ae. Re- 
peated The Whole Town’s Talking and 
gave proceeds to the Cancer Society. 
Ward Heberling is the Troupe Spon- 

sor.— Margy Couse, Secretary 


ANOKA, MINNESOTA 

Anoka High School 

(Thespian Troupe 596) 
Full-length plays: Little Women, 
Through the Keyhole, Night of January 
16th, Pure as the Driven Snow, Seven 
teenth Summer, Mid-Summer Nigitts 
Dream; one-act plays: Presented ap- 
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GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
“Hollywood’s Finest” 

STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO 
Training Under Expert Guidance 

6040 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
| Dept. D. Hollywood 36, California 
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proximately 39 one-act plays as class 
projects and unit work; special pro- 
gams: Original Thanksgiving Play for 
Grade School Dedication; several “pep” 
meeting programs. Participated in dis- 
trict, region, and state festivals with 
Antic Spring. Initiated 74 students into 
Thespians. Hazel M. Hoghund is the 
Troupe Sponsor. — Elaine Yunger, Sec- 
retary 


FLORENCE, OREGON 
Siuslaw High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1029) 
Full-length plays: Family Upstairs, 
Who Killed Aunt Caroline? Pistol Pete; 
one-act plays: Happy Journey, Rosalie. 
Studied at club meetings make-up, stag- 
ing and directing.—Helen Green, Troupe 
Sponsor 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Lawrenceville Township High School 
(Thespian Troupe 446) 
Full-length plays: Old Doc, Tomor- 
row the World; one-act plays: Hearts 
and Flowers, Ten Try but Two Are 
Chosen, Personality Is You, Discrimi- 
nation for Everybody; special program: 
U. N., Christmas, P.T. A., and Variety. 
Studied make-up, the dramatic presen- 


ttation of the short story at meetings. 


Held annual banquet and dance. Bes- 
sie A. Seed is the troupe sponsor. — 
Margaret Stillwell, Secretary 


ST. PETER, MINNESOTA 

St. Peter High School 

(Thespian Troupe 928) 
Full-length plays: We Shook the 
Family Tree, Brother Goose, One Foot 
in Heaven; one-act plays: No Room at 
the Inn, Happy Journey, The Still 
Alarm, The Man in the Bowler Hat, 
And Silently Steal Away; musicals: 
Tulip Time, Blow Me Down. Partici- 
pated in one-act play contest, placing 
first. Helen L. Droessler is the troupe 
sponsor. — Donald Gustafson, Secretary 


DUNELLEN, NEW JERSEY 
Dunellen High School 
(Thespian Troupe 374) 
Full-length plays: One Mad Night, 
You Can't Take It With You; one-act 
plays: Mildred Is My Name. Presented 
a variety program of music, monologue 
and one-act play at the P.T.A. Fash- 
Studied make-up, choral 
speaking, and radio programs at meet- 
ings. Lucy Coughlin is the Troupe 
Sponsor. — Laura Lee Merrill, Secretary 


BAZINE, KANSAS 
Bazine Rural High School 
(Thespian Troupe 921) 
Full-length plays: Adorable, The 
Great Ben Allah; one-act plays: Wil- 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Sup- 
plement No. 4) edited by Earl W. Blank. 
Contains complete information on stag- 
ing MY SISTER EILEEN, ALICE-SIT- 
BY-THE-FIRE, HAY FEVER, ON THE 
THIRD DAY, A SOUND OF HUNT- 
ING, SEVENTEENTH SUMMER, and 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Price: 60¢. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 











bur Takes His Medicine, The Neigh- 
bors, The Chance Miracle, Murder in 
the Family, Desperate Dismond’s Das- 
tardly Deed. Studied theatre sets and 
costuming at the club  meetings.— 
Naomi E. Gullion, Troupe Sponsor 


MANNINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Mannington High School 
" (Thespian Troupe 218) 
Full-length plays: Off a Pewter Plat- 
ter, Strictly Formal; one-act plays: The 
White Phantom, Mail Order Wife, In 
a Doctors Office, Love Hits Wilbur; 
operetta: The Toys That Had to Wait. 
Studied make-up and _ Constructive 
Criticism at meetings. Presented Gra 
Bread at High School Drama Festival, 
receiving rating “good.” Edis Lazear 
is the troupe sponsor. — Beverly Hen- 
nen, Historian 
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NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. 
Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 


Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A oollection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 
tive value. Excellent material “for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 
Price, $1.00 a copy. 


MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 


Price, 60¢ a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
Gennett & Speedy-Q 
Write for free catalogue 
GENNETT RECORDS 
Division OF STARR P1IANO Co., INC. 
Richmond Indiana 
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NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
Newport News High School 
(Thespian Troupe 122) 
Full-length plays: Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, Arsenic and Old Lace; one- 
act plays: intra-mural tournament and 
original plays written in drama classes; 
musicals; also aid with concerts. Pre- 
sented a weekly radio program, a Christ- 
mas program and two children’s plays.— 

Dorothy M. Crane, Troupe Sponsor 


WESSINGTON SPRINGS, . 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wessington Springs High School 
(Thespian Troupe 313) 
Full-length plays: The False Alarm; 
one-act plays: The Moon Keeps Shin- 
ing, Star Gazer, The Hardwick Mystery, 
He Aint Done Right by Nell. John C. 
Scott is the troupe sponsor. — Beverly 

Sheffeld, Secretary 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
(Thespian Troupe 121) 

Full-length plays: The Goose Hangs 
High, Tiger House, June Dawn; pag- 
eantry: The Song of Christmas. The 
Thespians review plays at each meet- 
ing. Presented a radio skit, A Teacher 
Is Born. Five radio shows were pre- 
sented last school year. — Charlotte 
Waggy, Troupe Sponsor 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Holmes High School 
(Thespian Troupe 154) 

Full-length plays: Kind Lady, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street; one-act 
plays: Singapore Spider, Dispatch Goes . 
Home, Pair of Lunatics, An Arabian 
Night. Received placque for demon- 
stration of Poe's Case of Madame Val- 
demar over local radio station. — Don 
H. Poston, Troupe Sponsor 


PALESTINE, TEXAS 
Palestine High School 
(Thespian Troupe 871) 

Full-length plays: The Importance 
of Being Earnest, Heart Trouble; one- 
act plays: Too Many Marys, Ringing in 
the Groom, John Doe, Pink and Patches, 
Ah! Sweet Mystery, Sunday Costs Five 
Pesos, The Man in the Bowler Hat, plus 
three other one-act plays; special pro- 
gram: Senior Coronation. School is 
very progressive as it is trying to get 
away from extra-curricular activities by 
making such so-called activities curri- 
cular. The administration feels that 
anything worth doing should have its 
place on the regular schedule of the 
school program; thus the play Heart 
Trouble was rehearsed in a regular Dra- 
matics class. A stream-lined version of 
The Importance of ‘Being Earnest was 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS Mm Rosco Laboratories 
Non-Fading COLORS (ZETA) 365 Hudson Avenue 
Large Size 20"x 24” : Brooklyn 1, N.Y. « 













ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
(Continued from page 37) 


awarded second place at the District 
one-act play contest. Charles Ber 
won acting honors. — Wayne Craddock, 
Troupe Sponsor 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 

Wastach Academy 

(Thespian Troupe 833) 
Full-length plays: Date with Judy, 
Christmas Carol (Dickens), Our Town; 
one-act plays: Peace I Leave with Thee, 
Lords Prayer, Coming of Lignt; pag- 
eant: The Story of Our School. Studied 
history of drama at meetings. Partici- 
pated in the Regional Speech Meet and 
attended college production of Ham- 
let, Margaret Webster's production of 
Julius Caesar, and also two local high 
school plays. David Thomas is the 
troupe sponsor. — Betty Hizer, Secretary 


CANTON, OHIO 
Canton South High School 
(Thespian Troupe 1013) 
Full-length plays: Brainstorm, Be- 
ginner's Luck, Oh Percy; one-act plays: 
High Window, Who Murdered Who, 
The Dummy, Triumph in Ashes; re- 
vues: Varieties Show, Variety Assem- 
bly. Studied stage, make-up, and stage 
action at Thespian meetings. Partici- 
pated in the Ohio State contest in 
declamation with Jean Polen winning 
second place. High Window was pre- 
‘sented at Ohio State final one-act play 
contest. Mary Gemmill is the troupe 
sponsor. — Helen Evans, Secretary 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Middletown Sr. High School 
(Thespian Troupe 918) 
Full-length plays: A Case of Spring- 
time, Seventeenth Sumer, Antigone, 
Grandpa's Twin Sister, Ah, Wilderness; 
one-act plays: His Best Seller, Canter- 
ville Ghost, Christmas Carol (Dickens), 
Overtones, Angel Child, Kidnapping 
Betty, Rocking Chair Blues, Dinner 
Guest; operetta: The Red Mill. Sixteen 
speech and dramatic programs were 
presented for various organizations. 
Studied at their club meetings the an- 
cient Roman, Greek, Egyptian, Shake- 
sperean and Middle Ages theatres and 
plays. Participated in two practice 
speech tournaments and one _ speech 
district contest. Presented a fifteen 
minute radio program every week. 
Entered one radio announcing contest. 
The troupe sponsor is Florence Powell. 

— Virginia Pyle, Secretary 
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Formal Initiation of Thespian Troupe 214, Carlisle, Pa., High School on November 16, 1950. 
The Sponsors are Miss Elinor Derr and Mrs. Helen Martin. 





SPECIAL THESPIAN MEMBERSHIP OFFER ! 


For High School Teachers and Directors Only 
Offer Good Until September 1, 1951 
IGH school dramatic arts teachers and directors not at present affiliated with THE 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY may now obtain a one year membership in 


the organization on the basis of a special membership arrangement announced by the 
National Council and Board of Trustees. The offer expires September 1, 1951. 


This special offer provides the following publications and services: 


PUBLICATIONS: 
Subscription for DRAMATICS magazine (8 issues, October through May) 
"Copy of DIRECTORY OF PLAYS FOR ALL-WOMEN CASTS (1944-49). Edited by 
Wm. Ellis Jones. 
*Copy of DIRECTORY OF STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES (Revised 
edition), Edited by W. Fredric Plette. 
*Copy of THEATRE ENJOYMENT. By Talbot Pearson 
*Copy of Supplement No. 4, HOW THEY WERE STAGED. Edited by Earl W. Blank. 
*Copy of THEATRE PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. Prepared by Committee. 
(*These publications are now available.) 


SERVICES: 


LIBRARY LOAN SERVICE. (Play books may be borrowed for reading purposes from the 
Society's large collection of plays. Loan period of 30 days on each order of 12 books 
during months of June, July and August. Loan period 20 days effective with Septem- 
ber 1. Each order carries a postage and handling charge of 50¢.) 

ROYALTY ADJUSTMENT SERVICE. (The Society maintains a royalty adjustment service 
with all leading play publishers in the United States. Adjustments are determined by 
publishers on the basis of information furnished by producing group through Thespian 
National Office. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU. (This service furnished on a strictly confidential basis, entirely 
free of charge to applicant.) 

ADVISORY SERVICES. (The Society furnishes advisory services in a wide range of 
activities pertaining to the high school theatre, including play selection, stagecraft. 
make-up and stage lighting.) 


SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE, $5.00° 
(Notice: Directors holding this special membership who apply for a Thespian Troupe 
Charter by not later than June 1, 1952, will receive credit for the sum of $2.00 towards 
payment of the standard charter fee. ) 
— DETACH HERE 











THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 195 


Gentlemen: I enclose the sum of $5.00 as payment in full for a one year special mem- 
bership in The National Thespian Society. Please furnish me with a year’s subscription 
for DRAMATICS magazine, and all publications and services which are included in 
this special membership offer. I understand, furthermore, that I may apply the sum 
of $2.00 paid under this special membership as part payment on a Troupe Charter in 
the sone that my high school affiliates with The National Thespian Society before June 
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High School (Academy) 








(City) (Zone) (State) 
(This form may be copied on an ordinary sheet of paper). 
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NEW INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 
THE TROUPERETTE 


A new incandescent spotlight, which 
will be known as the Trouperette, has 
just been developed by the Strong Elec- 
tric Corporation, 104 City Park Avenue, 
Toledo 2, Ohio. 


It was designed especially for use in 
small theatres, night clubs, schools, 
TV studios, industrial shows, and con- 
ventions, where physical dimensions and 
price are factors and where the tre- 
mendous volume of light of an arc 
lamp is not necessary. 


A highly efficient optical system en- 
ables the Trouperette to project far 
more light than is possible with any 
conventional incandescent spotlight. This 
increased brilliancy is made possible by 
a variable focal length objective lens 
system, a 5k-inch silvered glass reflector, 
and Fresnel lens used with a standard 
115-volt, 1000-watt prefocused projec- 
tion type bulb. 

As contrasted to the conventional in- 
candescent spotlight, with which the 
spot size is varied solely by irising, to 
result in substantial light loss, the 
Trouperette utilizes all of the light 
through most of the spot size range. 
The brilliance of head spots is as much 
as 6% times that possible with conven- 
tional lamps. The variable focal length 
objective lens system affords the ad- 
vantage of retaining the same sharply 
defined edge, of any size spot, from 
head to flood, without refocusing. 

The Trouperette projects a minimum 
spot diameter of 1/100 of the length 
of throw and a maximum spot diameter 
of 1/3 the length of throw. It is pro- 
vided with horizontal masking control, 
which can be angled at 45 degrees in 
each direction, and a_ fast-operating 
color boomerang which accommodates 
six slides. Horizontal sweep of the spot 
is possible throughout 360 degrees. All 
operations of the lamp are extremely 
simple. 

Since the 1000-watt bulb pulls only 
10 amperes, the Trouperette can be 
plugged into any 110-volt convenience 
outlet, without requiring any special 
wiring. A telescoping mounting stand 
provides an easy means for raising 
or lowering the lamp to any desired 
height. Casters make for easy handling. 
The weight is only 88 pounds. The 
length of the spotlight house is 38 
inches, the base span is 25 inches, and 
the vertical tilt pivot is adjustable be- 
tween 45 inches and 65 inches from 
the floor. 


The Trouperette will be sold through 
independent theatre supply dealers. 











STAGECRAFT SERVICE 


Settings and Lighting on a rental basis for all 
productions. Scenery, Draperies, Hardware and 
Lighting Equipment supplied for permanent 
installation. 


CHARLES H. STEWART & CO. 


6 - 8 College Circle, 
Somerville 44, Massachusets 
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DIRECTORY OF PLAYS FOR ALL- 
WOMEN CASTS (1944-49). Prepared 
especially for dramatics directors by Prof. 
Wm. Ellis Jones, Drama Department, 
Intermont College. Price 60c. 


ORDER FROM 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station — Cincinnati 24, O. 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 

and drama publications available from publishers. Mention or review of a book or 

play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS. Opinions 
expressed are those of the reviewer only. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Life With Mother, a comedy in three acts 
by Howard Lindsay and Russell Crouse, 8 m., 
8 f., royalty $50—$25. This is the second of 
the “Life With ---” series, and here we find 
the family in a sequence of fast-moving and 
ostensibly amusing situations. Father and 
Mother plan and eventually have an anniver- 
sary party. One of Father's old flames shows 
up, but he is steadfastly glad that he married 
Mother. Pop still has his tantrums which are 
socially acceptable and hence can be laughed 
at, since he is somewhat of the upper crust. 
His first born has a romance with the daughter 
of an obnoxious social climber. He still doles 
out dimes. 

Thus, you see, the play is full of action, ro- 
mance, stuff that one can laugh at if one very 
much wants to laugh, as well as pathos and 
sentimentality. The movies will probably find 
it admirably suitable and, certainly, high school 
groups of all ranges of ability will find it to 
their liking.—Edward L. Walters 


Anne of the Thousand Days, a historical dra- 
ma by Maxwell Anderson, 11 male, 5 female, 
royalty $50-$25. This is a play of remem- 
brances of love, fleeting shafts of light against 
the darkness of the death watch. It is the story 
of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. With poetic 
force the author reveals the universality of love, 
all its tenderness, the bestial surge of conquest, 
the intermingling of its raw stuff, birth and 
death. 7 

As a love story, the play is wonderfully con- 
structed. Anne will not allow Henry to possess 
her except in marriage, a terrible price which 
involves his historic affront to the Church and 
jeopardy to his kingdom. When the price is 
paid, Anne succumbs to him. But as her sis- 
ter had warned her, full possession of her turns 
Henry’s ardor slowly to loathery. Eventually, 
as we all know, Anne loses her life as Henry 
says a mournful soliloquy. 

Seriously, the play is quite powerful and at 
times very beautiful. It is strongly recom- 
mended for the most talented and ambitious 
college and Little Theatre groups, but not for 
high schools.—Edward L. Walters 


Edward, My Son, a play in three acts by 
Robert Morley and Noel Langley, 10 male, 
4 female, royalty $50—$25. The story of a 
man’s desire for power so that he may give 
his child a place in the sun. The play is a 
series of episodes in Arnold Holt’s life as 
seen through his eyes. The story starts on 
Armistice Day, 1919, when he with his wife 
and their family physician, Dr. Parker, are 
celebrating their son’s first birthday. At this 
time a lowly impecunious house-agent Holt 
rapidly rises by slick business deals until in 
1948, when the play ends, he has become the 
powerful wealthy Lord Holt. Edward, the 
son, though he never appears can be seen 
through the various episodes to be developing 
into an undisciplined, dissipated, dissolute 
spendthrift. It was to rear such a son that 
Arnold Holt had amassed a fortune and 
wrested from life a high position. As the 
play progresses, it is evident that it is inordi- 
nate desire for power for himself which the 
father craves and which he rationalizes as a 
father’s love for his son. 

This is an excellent play which portrays a 
type of character which every age has pro- 
duced — the self-centered, unscrupulous indi- 
vidual. 
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The play, with six different sets for ten 
scenes, will challenge the ingenuity of any 
stage manager and director. 

The story is not one which is suitable for 
high school production. — Margaretta Hallock 


The Madwoman of Chaillot, a satiric fan- 

tasy in two acts by Jean Giraudoux, 17 male, 
8 female, royalty $50—$25. The Entrepre- 
neurs of Business have discovered oil in Paris 
and are forming an international combine not 
only to deface the city and mine oil, but to 
provide a tangible excuse for manipulating 
greater and greater money deals. These are 
the hardheaded practical men of Business (in 
the capital B) who destroy and exploit for the 
love of destruction and exploitation, who buy, 
sell, and dispose of human beings and human 
values as they would their own worthless stock 
certificates. But a representative of another 
civilization, the great nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism, The Madwoman of Chaillot, ‘inter- 
venes. She baits a trap for the oil prospector 
in the deep cellar of her ancient house. Trance- 
like in their greed, the presidents of great 
combines, all dressed with Business Man’s uni- 
form, march down into the bottomless sewer — 
a symbolic rat hole. Then come the technolo- 
gists, equally trance-like, all dressed alike. 
Finally comes the third malign influence of 
modern corporate civilization, the public rela- 
tions men, and down the sewer they go. Then 
reports of a rebirth of happiness come to the 
Countess; the sky clears, the birds sing again, 
young lovers discover the urgent immediacy of 
love. And the Countess has time, once more, 
to attend to her small creatures, her flowers, 
the gentle minutiae of her daily life. 
_ This is a profound play with its sad mourn- 
ings for a lost age, its whimsical and yet occa- 
sionally terrifying picture of the clash of two 
philosophies, its questioning of realities. But 
it is a play, dramatic divertissement, so that 
its philosophic battles take place in scenes 
of comedy broad enough to make the play of 
use to very talented high school groups.— 
Edward L. Walters 


The Heiress, a play in two acts, by Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz, 6w., 3m. Royalty on 
application. This play, based on the Henry 
James novel, “Washington Square,” has already 
been successful both on the English and 
American stage and recently in the movies. The 
setting is Washington Square, New York City, 
in 1850. The conflict revolves around Cather- 
ine Sloper, heiress to thirty thousand dollars 
a year, and her father, a successful doctor, who 
loves his daughter, but resents the fact that 
she does not have the grace, charm, and 
beauty that her mother had. For this reason, 
he fails to understand her, takes an over- 
protective attitude toward her, and forbids her 
to marry Morris Townsend, a charming for- 
tune hunter. The play is one of unhappy 
emotional conflict, and it is doubtful that high 
school actors could appreciate the situations 
or create the proper mood and setting. The 
play is an excellent one for college theatres.— 
Katharine Taylor 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
San Francisco 2, California 
Know Your Neighbor, by Stanley Richards, 
one-act comedy in three time scenes. 3 m., 5 w. 
Royalty, $5.00. When Shelia Judson decided 
to give a party in her New York apartment in 
order to get to know her neighbors, Curtis, 
her husband, protestéd. The results of the 


(Continued on page 40) 
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WHAT’S NEW AMONG BOOKS AND PLAYS 
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party are unexpected to the newlyweds and 
are almost tragic for their marriage. The 
audience will be amused by the developments 
of Sheila’s attempt to be neighborly. When 
the curtain is about to close, offering the young 
couple another chance to start over again in a 
different apartment, you are certain Sheila has 
been converted to the New Yorkers’ views of 
neighbors. Best suited to cosmopolitan groups 
and advanced theatre casts. Will need some 
cutting for suburban areas.—_Jean E. Donahey 


WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


An Apple for Eve, a farce in three acts, by 
Jay Tobias. 7 w., 7 m., one interior set, Royal- 
ty, $10.00. Eccentric Dorinda Apple tries to 
marry her niece, Eve Langley, to a distant 
cousin, Bill Apple. However, Eve has a 
jealous fiance, John Kelso, who disguises him- 
self as a woman and becomes Miss Apple's 
new cook. When Eve’s friend, Sally Stewart, 
gets into difficulties over an accident caused 
by her nearsightedness, she gets Eve to hide 
her. Sally is persuaded to take the hired man’s 
new suit and impersonate Bill Apple with the 
intention of disguising Miss Dorinda with Bill. 
The play is a mad tangle of situations as 
Maudie, the maid, and Mrs. Towser, the 
housekeeper, fall for the charms of “Bill.” 
When Omega Jones, the hired man, falls for 
the disguised Johnny, and the real Bill Apple 
appears, things move rapidly into more com- 
leila Miss Dorinda is finally convinced 
that the real Bill is impossible as a husband 
for Eve, and Sally decides to confess, thus 
the play closes with several surprises.—Jean E. 
Donahey 


In Triplicate, Please! a comedy-fantasy in 
one act, by Mary Thurman Pyle. 5w., 4m., 
two of the men play the inner selves of the 
hero. Royalty, $5.00. The play takes place in 
the office of a struggling business man. The 
plot turns about the man, what he is, what he 
wants, what he gets, and what his parents 
intend him to have. Boy gets girl but the 
author doesn’t make the getting particularly 
interesting.—Marion Stuart 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


The Admirable Crichton, a fantasy in four 
acts, by J. M. Barrie. 13m., 12 w. Royalty, 
$35.00. The Earl of Loam cherishes radical 
ideas of class equality. Once a month he prac- 
tices his beliefs at a tea for his domestic staff, 
much to the annoyance of his family and the 
discomfort of his servants, especially the Butler 
Crichton. This man, the example of the 
perfect British butler, true conservative that 
he is, believes that even in a natural state of 
society, equality would not exist. A shipwreck, 
which forces the Earl’s family accompanied by 
Crichton, to spend two years on a tropical 
island, proves him correct but in an unexpected 
way. Here in a Robinson Crusoe setting it is 
the butler who is the leader accepted by his 
former employer and his family. Lady Catherine 
and her sisters know their place and would 
not presume to put themselves on a par with 
the Governor, as their ruler is called. Love 
is the only force that can cross the class 
barriers. All this is, however, forgotten when 
the party returns to Mayfair, when each re- 
verts to his former position. A clever play 
in which the author proves some of his ideas. 
The lengthy tea party which is the first act 
would be difficult for high school casts and 
too much of a conversation piece for most 
high school audiences.—Margaretta Hallock 


And Never Been Kissed, a comedy in 8 acts 
— a dramatization of Sylvia Dee’s novel by 
Auraud Harris; 5m., 7f.; one interior set; 
royalty, $25.00. Flory Patterson is almost six- 
teen and has never been kissed, but not for 
lack of trying. Each act deals with a new 
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conquest of new found romance: Charlie Doug- 
las, Gilmore and Phillip. The scene is 1928. 
Costumes should be easily assembled with 
today’s fad for middies. Short hair styles will 
also help in appearance. All the cast are teen- 
age, except the mother and Mr. Patterson, a 
widower. They present a good variety of types; 
the obnoxious little sister, the studious, the 
romantic, and others. Talk of Gloria Swanson, 
Wm. Haines, Fay Wray of the movies, of 
Christian Endeavor is only a small part of the 
really clever and hilarious lines. The situa- 
tions are believable; for instance, the build-up 
of romance between the mother, a widow, and 
Mr. Patterson, a widower, by the children. Mr. 
Patterson is a rich character; full of quotations, 
such as “Ounce of gladness is worth a pound 
of sadness.” It may remind you of Junior 
Miss without the sophistication. It is light, en- 
joyable and should be fun to produce.—Eva 
Strong 


The Gorilla, a mystery play in 3 acts, by 
Ralph Spence; 9m., 2f.; first produced in 
1925, revised in 1950; royalty, $25.00. Arthur 
Marsden, writer of mystery plays, comes to 
the home of his sweetheart, Alice Denby, to 
read his latest play to her uncle, Mr. Stevens. 
It is hoped of course that Uncle will back 
the production of the play. Almost immediately 
weird things begin to happen. The gorilla 
is a criminal and also an escaped ape. Comedy 
is furnished by two stupid detectives, just as 
in the “High Button Shoes” era, Mulligan 
and Garrity. There is one staging difficulty: 
a cedar chest becomes a stairway leading to 
the cellar. The script would need considerable 
blue penciling of profanity, lines of poor taste, 
and plain corn. Words for emphasis are 
italicized; entrances marked Rl, R2, etc. Any 
director who remembers plays written in this 
fashion (aside from classics) no doubt “looks 
younger with his hat on.”—Eva Strong 


Dear Brutus, a fantasy in 3 acts, by James 
M. Barrie; 5m., 7f.; royalty, $35.00. Dear 
Brutus is really a fantasy with a theme: What 
if we could live our lives over again? Members 
of a weekend party at Lob’s house, are endeav- 
oring to learn why they were invited. A hint 
has been dropped: they have something in 
common. What? It is revealed later that 
the common characteristic is their desire for 
a second chance. Wandering into a wood on 
Midsummer's Eve, they realize what their lives 
might have been. Matey, the butler, is a man 
of business; Dearth, the artist, has his longed- 
for daughter, for instance. The people are all 
adult and sophisticated. There is an oppor- 
tunity for real acting, good speech. In fact, 
the play demands both and is, consequently, 
to be chosen for exceptionally talented or ex- 
perienced groups. Directors need not be afraid 
of it; the plot and lines have plenty of real 
humor. There are times, for example, when 
Lob, pretending to be sleeping in his chair, 
shows his glee at the predicament of others 
by waving a leg in the air. Some of Barrie’s 
best writing, of course, is in his comments about 
the people and situations. They furnish an 
increased appreciation for cast and director, but 
it is too bad the audience doesn’t hear them too. 
—Eva Strong 
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EASTWARD IN EDEN 

NIGHT OF JANUARY 16th 
THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING 
SECOND CHILDHOOD 
ICEBOUND 

BRIDAL CHORUS 

A SWIFT KICK 

THE SWAN 

THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 
SUN-UP 

MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 
WHITE BANNERS 

MY MAN GODFREY 

THE YOUNG IN HEART 
FOUR DAUGHTERS 

THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
SHE FORGOT TO REMEMBER 
THREE DAMSELS AND A DAM 
DIGGING UP THE DIRT 
BEST YEARS 


Ask us to send you a free 
descriptive play catalogue. 
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